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Cache Creek 


Highway blockade highlights 
native housing crisis 


by Stan Persky and George 
Cayen 


Cache Creek isn't a town, 
it's a glaring neon cluster of 
gas stations, motels and 
restaurants. We drove in on 
Friday night, Aug. 16, nearly a 
week after Ken Basil, chief of 
the Bonaparte Indian Band, 
had blockaded a stretch of 
nearby Highway 12 that runs 
through the band’s 1200-acre 
Two Springs reserve. He 
charged motorists a $5 toll in 
order to bring the issue of 
housing to the attention of the 
public. 

For over a hundred years, 
native people living in the area 
where the Bonaparte and 
Thompson Rivers meet have 
seen a ‘lot of B.C.’s wealth 
pass along the roads that form 
a juncture at Cache Creek 
before threading down the 
Fraser Canyon on their way to 
the coast. Furs, minerals, cat- 
tle, fruit, tourists, Not much 
has come their way. 


Interview with Louis Cameron 
at Kenora, p. 4 


The woman working at the 
coffee shop could tell us how 
to get to the reserve, but not 
much about what was hap- 
pening. "I only know what I've 
read in the Sun and Province, 
just like you,” she said. Same 
story from the Esso gas jockey 
and the motel manager. They 
didn't much know what was 
going on out at the reserve 
and didn’t sound too in- 
terested. 


THE ROLE OF THE MEDIA 
For local whites, the native; 
people are there — as Indians 
— but invisible in terms of 
goals, hopes, demands. We 


headed up Highway 97, tur- 
ning off onto Highway 12, the 
Lillooet cutoff. The difficulty 
Ken Basil was having in 
spotlighting the issue of native 
housing related to the fact that 
whatever gets to the public’s 
attention is funnelled through 
the mass media. The TVblinks 
on, or the Vancouver Sun 
lands on your front step with a 
plop so regularly that most 
people have stopped won- 
dering whether it tells the 
truth. For a week now, nightly 
headlines had screamed about 
“gun-toting Indians"; giant 
front-page» photos milked as 
much sensationalism from the 
situation as possible. Housing 
rated a passing mention in the 
fourth paragraph 

“The media condition people 
to read science-fiction,” Basil 
said, when we talked to him 
later. “We threw a blockade to 
stress the housing issue, The 
media build the story up to a 
very high peak. They brain. 
wash the public away from the 
main issue, especially when 
change is being demanded. 
They make people feel it's a 
bunch of militant radical In- 
dians waiting to get it on 
That’s not the case. The case 
is that we're fighting the 
provincial and federal govern- 
ments to meet our needs — 
which is housing.” 

On Wed., Aug. 14, Basil 
stopped giving the media the 
run of the place and told them 
they'd have to wait for press 
releases. “They warned us 
they'd smash our camera,” 
whined the Sun under yet 
another photo designed to 
create hysteria. Never once 
did the business-controlled 


Alsoin this issue: 


press suggest that the 
presence of arms might be a 
healthy assertion.. 


Our headlights picked out a 
sign in front of a link-fence 
gate along the road that said: 
“No outside white visitors 
allowed. Because of your 
failure to obey the laws of our 
tribe as well as the laws of 
your own, this village is 
closed." Beyond the gate the 
land sloped down about forty 
yards to a flat place. We could 
see people moving in the dark 
around a fire. The guard asked 
us our business and explained 
the current policy on reporters. 
We wrote a note formally 
requesting an interview and 
said we'd return the next day 

In the morning we were 
again moving through the 
rolling brown hills dotted with 
sage. In the daylight, we could 
see that this valley, tucked into 
the hills, 
the surrounding area; big 
stands of trees, Bonaparte 
River water with many creeks 
branching off. At the encamp- 
ment we were told Ken Basil 
would be along presently. We 
sat in the sun, waiting, slowing 
down from city-time, watching 
grasshoppers. After awhile a 
car pulled into the gate and 
paused before going down the 
driveway to the buildings 
below. “Would you care to 
come down?” a man asked, 
leaning out the window. 

A table was brought out and 
placed along the outside wall 
of the house. “I’m Ken Basil,” 
said a slender man in his early 
20s, goatee, western hat, hair 


See “NATIVE HOUSING”, pg. 
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in two braids tied with strips of 
red cloth. Through questions, 
conversation, documents, and 
research materials, in the next 
hour, Basil pieced together an 
account of what it's like for In- 
dians trying to get a roof over 
their head. 


A HOUSE FOR JOHNNY 
MORGAN 

In early July, an 86-year-old 
Indian man, Johnny Morgan, 
of the Bonaparte Band, was, 
hospitalized when he suffered 
a stroke. While he was in the 
Ashcroft hospital undergoing 
treatment his decrepit house 
burned down to the ground, 
along with $1700 worth of his 
personal belongings. 

The fire occurred on July 7. 
The Indian Affairs department 
said they didn't have any 
money to replace it. According 
to Morgan's son, Felix, aged 
60, the only apparel Morgan 
would have upon getting out of 
the hospital would be his slip- 
pers and a pair of trousers. 
Johnny Morgan was released 
from Ashcroft hospital on July 
16 and had nowhere to go. 
Fortunately, a relative came 
over from the U.S. to bring him 
over to live temporarily. 

Tha, Bonaparte people saw 
the situation as typical. 
Johnny Morgan was only the 
latest of hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of victims,of the 
inadequate housing policies 
inflicted upon the Indian 
people by the Department of 
Indian Affairs (DIA). 

A Johnny Morgan Commit- 
tee, headed by Basil, was. 
formed to take action to 
resolve this incident by getting 
another house for Morgan to 
replace the one which went up 
in flames. Approaches to DIA 
officials in Vancouver and 
Kamloops have netted little 
more than usual government, 
doubletalk. The Kamloops DIA 
agent, Jack Homan, said, 
“The government provides suf- 
ficient money to keep up with 
natural growth, but not for the 
backlog of needed housing,” 
The series of governmental 
non-responses led to the 
blockade of Highway 12 on 
August 11. 

Johnny Morgan is a symbol 
of a widespread situation. To 
discover the extent of the 
problem, Basil, who was elec- 
ted to a 2-year term in Decem- 
ber 1972, decided to do some 
research. “For the last several 
months, I've been studying 
and looking at the situation 
across Canada.” 

For native people, the gover- 
nment housing policy is 
another broken promise). The 
summer issue of the reserve- 
oriented native newspaper The 
Indian Nation puts it, “In 1965, 
the DIA told the Indian people 
of Canada that they would by 
1970 have houses comparable 
in quality to that of other 
Canadians. It is now 1974 and 


‘The substandard housing 
gets worse as each year passes’ 


the problem of inadequate and 
substandard housing on lIn- 
dian reservations is in- 
creasingly getting worse as 
each year passes.” 

In fire losses alone in 
Canada, from 1967 to 1972, 
according to the Dominion Fire 
Commissioner's report, there 
were a total of 842 fires which 
burned down Indian homes, In 
those fires, there were 437 In- 
dian deaths. In other words, 
there is one Indian death for 
every two houses that burn 
down on Indian reservations. 

At Bonaparte, there are 35 
houses on the reserve. Few are 
finished and about 25 percent 
do not have plumbing or run- 
ning water. This year, only 
three houses were slated to be 


The Bonaparte group is one 
of 25 bands that make up the 
DIA’s Thompson River district. 
These have about 240 re- 
serves . The district, stretching 
from Yale in the-south.to Blue 


ment.” 

it was agreed that native 
people in the Thompson River 
area needed 185 new houses in 
1971. But the 71-72 fiscal 


River in the north and west-to~ disti 


east from Cache Creek to 
Salmon Arm, has a population 
of 5,110 Indian people. 

if there is any question 
about whether a housing 
problem exists, the Thompson 
River district survey of May 
1971 ought to dispel all 
doubts. At the time, 471 
houses existed on the reser- 
ves. The survey admits that the 
condition of the housing is not 
all that good: 39 percent 
required major repairs, 20 per- 
cent needed to be replaced. 


HOW TO SUPPORT THE BONAPARTE PEOPLE 


Chief Ken Basil advises people who wish to support the 
members of the Bonapart Band that they can do so by sup- 


plying the following: 


Heavy work boots (size 7-10) 


Heavy coats (purchasable at army surplus) 

Sleeping bags 

Fall clothing 

Provisions can be shipped to: Chief Ken Basil, Box 341, 
Cache Creek, B.C, or can be gotten to the band by contac- 
ting George Cayen, 525-2243. 


built on Bonaparte. The gover- 
nment provides a $10,000 sub- 
sidy per house. When Basil 
wanted another house built to 
replace the one burned down, 
the white bureaucracy said 
there was no money in the 
budget. 

Housing constructed on In- 
dian reserves each year is 
based on funds given to the 
district annually and not on 
the number of houses needed. 
The logic may make sense to 
white administrators concer- 
ned with paperwork; it doesn’t 
to the people who live in such 
places. 


The average number of oc- 
cupants per house was slightly 
over 7 persons (compared to 
less than 3 persons per 
dwelling unit for whites in 
B.C.). In 43 percent of all 
houses, more than two people 
occupy a bedroom. Given that 
the size of houses range from 
228-600 sq. ft., there is little 
question that Indian people 
are living in overcrowded con- 
ditions. 

“This overcrowding of 
people,” The Indian Nation 


points out, “creates serious 
sociological problems on 
reserves. It deprives the 


people of decent living space; 
it deprives children of 


adequate study space and it 
stifles individual develop- 


situation hasn't substantially 
improved since the 1971 sur- 
vey. 


HOW NOT TO GET A HOUSE 


The government offers a rat- 
maze of programs by which In- 
dians may attempt to get 
houses. Unsurprisingly, the 
programs don’t work, 

The major scheme is known 
as Subsidy Housing (it used to 
be called Welfare Housing). 
Prior to 1962, the subsidy 
amounted to $2,350, The 
result was a shoddy I6 foot by 
20 foot two-room uninsulated 
shack. Which is why so much 
reserve housing needs to be 
replaced. In 1962, the subsidy 
was upped to $3,500 and new 
houses would be insulated and 
have electricity. This time the 
planners, who probably drew 
the blueprints while sitting 
atop DIA toilets, forgot to in- 
clude indoor plumbing 

In 1965, the DIA conducted 
another of its endless surveys 
(there's never any shortage of 
funds for doing research 
studies). They decided 12,350 
new housing units would have 
to be built by 1970 (this was a 
mildly conservative estimate). 
Five years later, only 10,000 
units had been built. To make 
matters worse, the over-all 
gain in family dwellings during 
this period was only 3,400, 
meaning that most of the new 
units were simply 
replacements for collapsing 
shacks. 


INDIAN ANSWERS 


The solution to this 
monumental mess is fairly 
straightforward, as native 


people see it. They call for 
15,000 new houses, “one all- 
encompassing housing 
Program designed by the In- 
dian people for the Indian 
people,” and an expenditure 
of $400 million over the next 5 
years (which is equivalent to 


the annual budget of the 
Canadian International 
Development Assistance 
Program for “developing” 


nations). 
“The one thing that's the head 
of everything is money,” says 
Basil. “The government must 
release sufficient funds for us 
to arrive at a stage that will 
lead to independence.” 

When going through “of- 
ficial channels" led nowhere, 
Basil called the August 11 
roadblock. Basil demanded 
that newly-appointed Indian 
Affairs Minister Judd 
Buchanan come to Bonaparte 
and meet the demand for 20 
new houses on the reserve, 

On Thursday, August 15, 
Basil met at Two Springs with 
Fred House (president of the 
B.C. Association of Non- 
Status Indians), Chief Jim 
Stelkia of the Osoyoos Band, 
and George Brown, the Burns 
Lake leader who denounced 
NDP Resources minister Bob 
Williams for swindling native 
people. 

On Friday, August 16, Basil 
issued a statement re-iterating 
his original demands and an- 


budget for api in. the 
provided 35 new houses. The River district chlets supported i 


the Bonaparte demands. 
Although various middie-of- 
the-road leaders demurred on 
the overemphasized gun issue 
(says Basil, “We picked up 
guns to protect ourselves, to 
keep the police and rednecks 
off our back ‘cause this ain't 
no zoo ... we're very serious 
people, very dedicated"), sup- 
port for the protest was solid. 


RESPONSE AS USUAL -~ 


Basil, since then, has turned 
to carrying out educational 
work on the housing while 
considering further action. 

Response from the govern- 
ment and their media mouth- 
pieces have been as expected. 
Buchanan, in Ottawa, hasn't 
gotten around to admitting the 
existence of the Bonaparte 
people, but commenting on the 
Kenora situation on August 
22, oinked out a law 'n order 'I 
ain't going to negotiate down 
the barrel of a gun’ statement. 

On August 20, the Van- 
couver Sun, in a charac- 
teristically idiotic editorial, 
said Bonaparte grievances 
were justified, but road 
blockades were highway rob- 
bery and “no minority group 
should be permitted to harass 
the public in this manner.” In- 
dians should be reasonable. 

The Province , on August 24, 
carried an “in-depth” report on 
housing conditions at Sugar 
Cane reserve; 8 miles south of 
Williams Lake, which verified 
Ken Basil's claims about 
native housing problems. The 
Province story described the 
situation, but failed to locate 
any of the causes of the 
problem, and curiously, made 
no mention whatsoever of the 
Cache Creek affair. 
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Grainworkers 


locked-out 


by Danny Duluth 


“We've been waiting nine 
months for a showdown and 
now the companies have made 
their move — it's up to them 
now.” 

The Monday sun reflected 
brightly on the fresh yellow 
"locked out” signs. The men 
were out in force for their first 
day of picketing at Pacific 
Elevators. 

A taxi full of touring 
Japanese businessmen 
swishes up — the driver gets 
out to tell the men that he 
won't take his passengers in to 
visit the elevators unless the 
picketers agree. 

After some consultation the 
picket captain gives his OK — 
and the men hold their posters 
up to a dozen snapping 
cameras. 

The aititude on the picket 
line is generally relaxed. 
Everyone seems to be convin- 
ced that the lockout will last 
only 5 weeks — long enough 
tor Parliament to reconvene in 
regular session and adopt the 
Perry Report into law. 


WHY NOT NOW? 
The gtainhandlers’ contract 
expired last November. After 


US. exiles 


long negotiations the com- 
panies asked for mediation. 
The result, the Perry Report, 
was accepted by the workers 
and rejected by the com- 
panies. Then began several 
months of company stalling 
and provocation. The bosses 
finally managed to find an ex- 
cuse to lock the workers out 
last week. 

The men, having waited 
nearly a year for a new con- 
tract, slowed their work to a 
virtual halt. The companies or- 
dered massive layoffs, the 
grainhandlers announced they 
would consider it a lockout, 
and by Monday nobody was 
working. 

The grain industry is central 
to the Canadian economy. It is 
an important source of income 
to prairie farmers and an im- 
portant source of profits to a 
wide range of middlemen and 
financiers, 

When rail workers struck 
last fall for a better wage, 
Parliament was hurriedly 
called into emergency session 
to force them back to work. 
But this time the government 
could hardly escape adopting 
its own baby — the Perry 
Report — and this would put 
the screws on the companies, 


expect little 
from Ford 


by Guy Pocklington 


` 

U.S. President Gerald Ford, 
speaking at a convention of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
last week, said that he 
favoured leniency for 
American draft evaders and 
deserters. Ford said: “I 
foresee their earned re-entry 
into a new atmosphere of 
hope, hard work and mutual 
trust," Ford has ordered a 
review of the status of men 
charged with draft-related of- 
fences. 

Just who is to be included in 
this new leniency policy and 
what they must do to “earn re- 
entry” into American society is 
not clear from Ford's remarks. 

The Vancouver American 
Exiles have adopted a wait- 
and-see attitude but expect 
that whatever policy is arrived 
at will be a far cry from the 
association's demand for total 
and unconditional amnesty. 

Exiles’ spokesman Larry 
Warren said that Ford's 
leniency “will probably not af- 
fect the people most in need of 
amnesty—those who received 
less than honourable 
discharge and those draft 
resisters and deserters still 
living underground in Canada 
or the United States. 

Of the estimated 50,000 to 
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75,000 exiles living in 
Canada, Warren believed that 
few would take up Ford's offer. 
He said that most are in 
Canada legally and have lived 
here anywhere from four to ten 
years, 

The probable way in which 
exiles would “earn” their place 
in American society would be 
a two-year stint of alternative 
service. Warren said that most 
draft resisters would have 
been willing to do this at the 
time they were called into the 
armed forces but thought that 
only a small number of them 
would want to return to the 
U.S. badly enough to do it 
now—particularly* in view of 
the fact that having to earn 
amnesty assumes that they 
owe the U.S. something for 
having refused to be involved 
in the Vietnam war. 

There are tens of thousands 
of veterans in the U.S. who 
received dishonourable and 
other categories of un- 
desirable discharges. Almost 
all are working class and a 
large number of these are 
Black. They and their families 
constantly face discrimination 
in housing, employment, and 
social services. They are the 
people who most need am- 
nesty, and of course, the least 
likely to get it. 


not the workers. 

So now Labour Minister 
John Munro is protesting that 
emergency sessions are “a 
delicate instrument”, not to be 
used in vain. 

As one observer has put it, 
labour relations through act of 
Parliament are “about as 
delicate as an enema.” There 
are clearly other things at 
stake. 


THE INTERNATIONAL GRAIN 
GAME 


Grain is a basic source of 
nutrition which has suddenly 
become extremely scarce. The 
United States, a major wheat 
exporter, is in the midst of its 
worst grain failure in forty 
years. Severe drought has hit 
the US midwest and farmers 
spent the summer helplessly 
watching their crop fry away. 

At the same time, rising 
prices of all other foods are 
forcing people around the 
world to rely increasingly on 
basics like bread. 

The present world stock of 
available grain would'last only 
28 days under current rafés of 
consumption. The Canadian 
government may very well 
have decided to sit tight for a 
while and wait for this year's 
crop to come in. 

So even though present or- 
ders from China and Japan 
based on already 


upward in costs to foreign 
countries. Many of these coun- 
tries, of course, can hardly af- 
ford the current rates. 

So in a rather direct sense 
the grainhandlers, themselves 
losing wages in the lockout, 
may be mere pawns in the 
profit schemes of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, the 
elevator companies and their 
friends in Ottawa. 

The Chinese government 
has sent protest notes to the 
Canadian government about 
the delay in wheat shipments 
— to which Ottawa innocently 
Pretends that such labour 
disputes are beyond its con- 
trol. 

The grain companies may 
have an automation scheme 
up their sleeves as well. The 
elevators setup is outdated, to 
say the least, and the addition 
of some fancy machinery 
would make it easier to “cut 
costs” by getting rid of some 
workers. 

The lockout gives the com- 
panies a chance to save some 
money for retooling. And 
perhaps it is hoped that the 
struggle will take some fight 
out of the union when the new 
equipment brings on layoffs. 

The companies are doing 
everything in their power to 
discredit the union — ac- 
cusing it of making in- 
flationary demands, sabotage 
and strike action — trying to 
shift the blame for the 
situation onto the workers’ 
shoulders. 

These lies may not affect the 
final outcome of the immediate 
battle — Trudeau still claims 
to stand behind the Perry 
Report — but perhaps the 
companies are hoping to paint 
the workers as troublemakers 
for the day when they try to fire 
80 percent of them. 


Hey buddy 
can ya 
spare a dime? 


by Jack Van Buurer 


Jersey Standard and the 
Chase-Manhattan Bank now 
have their man occupying the 
U.S. vice presidency. But not 
just any man from any family. 

Nelson Rockefeller comes 
from one of the richest and 
most powerful families in the 
world. The Rockefeller family 
owns directly and through 
controlled foundations 15 per- 


approximately 10 percent of 
Chase-Manhattan Bank stock. 
The. tentacies of the 
rd Oil em- 
pire run through thousands of 
subsidiaries and affiliates 
throughout the world. Jersey 
Standard, for example, is the 
largest industrial country in 
the world. One of its neigh- 
bouring subsidiaries, Imperial 
Oil of Canada has not done 
too badly. In 1973 it made 
more profit after taxes from the 
sweat of Canadian workers 
than any other company 
operating in Canada. 

To make sure that the U.S, 
government represents its in- 
terests, the Rockefeller empire 
has always had key people in 
the White House and State 
Department. Dean Acheson, 
Truman's secretary of state 
was president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and a 
Partner in the law firm 


representing Standard Oil. 


John Foster Dulles, 
Eisenhower's secretary of 
state also held similar 


positions, Christian A. Herter, 
the next secretary of state 
married a Standard Oil 
heiress. Dean Rusk also ser- 
ved as president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Henry 
Kissinger was policy advisor to 
Nelson Rockefeller for years, 
a director of the 


have chosen Nelson ‘himself 
as vice president. 

Neison has played a major 
role in determining policy for- 
mulation for his family’s inter- 
national empire. He is con- 
sidered the Latin American ex- 
pert. Before taking on the 
governorship of New York 
State he was a director of 
Creole Petroleum (Jersey's 
huge Latin American sub- 
sidiary), His constant interven- 
tion on behalf of Latin 
American dictators and ruling 
class interests resulted in his 
“cordial” 1970 reception by 
the people of Latin America 
(a reception requiring con- 
stant police protection). 

Latin Americans know 
whose interests Nelson 
Rockefeller represents. It’s just 
a matter of time before 
Americans draw ihe samr con- 
clusions. 


Louis Cameron: Interview at 


The Ojibway Warriors 
Society, who occupied 
Anicinabe Park in Kenora, 
Ont. on July 22 and have held 
‘the 14-acre territory since 
then, agreed last week to tem- 
porarily lay down their arms 
and enter into negotiations 
with Ontario government of- 
ficials. The following interview 
with occupation leader Louis 
Cameron provides an account 
of who the Ojibway Warriors 
are and what they want. The 
interview comes courtesy of 
Graeme Taylor of Better Read 
Graphics, Toronto. 


Q: Louis, would you like to 
describe the living conditions 
of Indians in the area? 

Louis Cameron: Right. A long 
time ago, going back hun- 
dreds of years, the people of 
this area, Lake of the Woods, 
trapped a lot of game, fished 
and hunted. They had their 
own situation, there was no 
outside control. They con- 
trolled the land and controlled 
their own society. A hundred 
years ago our people were 
free. They had plenty of game, 
plenty of fish, a lot of meat 
from hunting. 

But through this area came 
the trappers of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and the 
voyageurs and the British 
movements to the west coming 
in from the south going to the 
prairies. There was a connec- 
tion along the river systems 
from the Great Lakes to the 
mountains up in Thunder Bay 
through there to the Lake of 
the Woods. And immigrants 
and other people started get- 
ting here. Our people took 
them and helped them out and 
played a large part in the 
whole development of this 
area. 

They built houses and 
helped them set up their 
machinery — they were really 
participants in the production 
activity that was going on 
here. At that time there was 
still an abundance of fish and 
game and the land was still 
providing for our people at the 
same time as our people 
helped these Europeans. So 
for a period of time, for about 
fifty to a hundred years, the 
initial contact meant that our 
people benefitted econom 
ically. 

Then came a larger group of 
people in the second phase — 
the invasion — when the 
troops are coming through 
here to fight with Riel and 
Crowfoot and at the same time 
they're building the railroads. 
This is when they started 
taking the land away from the 
people. 


THE SECOND PHASE 

Q: This is in the late 1880s? 
Cameron: This was in the late 
1870s to early 1900s. And our 
people started realizing that 
this was a threat. Because it 


was with this second phase 
that they set up Indian Affairs 
and the RCMP moved in and 
they started making laws — 


the Indian Act and the signing’ 


on the treaties. You see they. 
couldn't go through here to go 
to the west, The Ojibway 
people didn't sign treaties. 
And when the west was getting 
threatened with genocide, our 
people knew that this passage 
here was vital to the west. And 
| guess the European military 
people realized that too, so 
they surrounded our people 
and started putting them in dif- 
ferent reservations. And then 
they started segregating them 
from the activities with which 
they had been previously in- 
volved, They segregated them 
in different reserves and star- 
ted the band system — the 
Department of Indian Affairs 
band system and Indian Act. 

Now we can look at it best 
by looking up at James Bay 
and Northern Quebec where 
the people still have their land 
and still have control of the 
land and live off the land and 


they still fish and they still. 


hunt, Now the reason m 
saying this is that this is the 
kind of thing that they will en- 
counter and the same kind of 
thing that we are going 
through now. 


FORCED TREATIES 

You see, they made us sign 
treaties under force of arms 
and under force of starvation 
while our people were isolated 
in these reservations. 
Missionaries and armies kept 
our people under lock and key 
in concentration camps. They 
used to travel from lake to lake 
and their religious ceremonies 
were held in one part of the 
Lake of the Woods — Sand 
Point. The vital points that 
were used for the movement of 
the people were restricted from 
the people by the army and 
used particularly to serve the 
interests of the businesses. 

Now the second phase of 
the business that came in was 
the tourist business. And our 
people were slowly getting 
pushed out — pushed into the 
reserves. 

So what we have now is that 
our people have nothing. You 
know we have no jobs — 95 
percent of our people — of the 
7,000 Indian people in North- 
western Ontario — have no 
jobs. 95 percent of the people 
of the 23 reserves in the im- 
mediate area of Lake of the 
Woods. There is no base of 
economy on any of those 
reserves. Some of them have 
semi-economic outfits like 
sawmills, and tanning fac- 
tories, sewing factories — 
things very preliminary. They 
don't really serve the practical 
needs of the people. You know 
this is 1974. We need 
something to thrive on — 
something we can depend on 


and our kids can grow on. 


have no hopes. Our young 
people cannot stay on the 
reserves — they're pushed out, 
really starved out of there. 
Young people have to go out 
of the reservations for dental 
care, medical care, for 
education. They have to leave 
their communities anc 
relatives — their mothers and 
fathers and grandmothers — 
their whole tribal structure that 


survived even after all this op- 
pression. 


INTEGRATION QUESTION 
Q: The government says that it 
would like to integrate Indians 
into the economy. Do you think 
this policy is successful? 
Could it be successful? 
Cameron: No, not at this point. 
Now that they've broken up 
our families and are trying to 
break up our tribes through 
this method of putting nothing 
in one place and something in 
another. And this is no way for 
our people who haven't been 
exposed to technology in this 
area or any form of com- 
munications...You know we 
haven't gone through the In- 
dustrial Revolution, we're still 
in the stage where people are 
still tribal and directly connec- 
ted to the land and people still 
have direct connections with 
each other. 

The government is trying to 
put our people in an economy 
which separates the individual 
himself into two separate 
beings and separates groups, 
separates society and con- 
fuses and divides and con- 
trols. Our people, who are still 


directly connected to the land ~ 


and still have direct com- 
munications with each other — 
very horizontal type of social 
relations — we cannot go into 


Capitalist society and star 


Q: Do you think that many of . 
the problems of native people, 
such as a high rate of mental 
illness, alcoholism, crime and 
suicide, come from trying to 
live schizophrenically in two 
societies? 

Cameron: Well, a lot of the 
violence is a result of the op- 
pression from the Department 
of Indian Affairs, methods of 
division and control over In- 
dian people. And the 
businessman's co-operation 
with the town police and the 
federal police is deep down 
really isolating Indian people. 
And what | mean by 
businessmen is the people 
who plan the business and 
really profit from the economy 
of the area. All these things — 
with the education system, the 
churches — are pushing our 
people. You know, everybody 
knows, that people have to be 
free to express human 
freedom. They have to laugh, 
they have to yell and they have 
to be free to move around. But 
when you push people into a 
group like that a lot of that ex- 
pression turns inside. It's what 
you call internal aggression. 
And as a result of that Indians 
live a dangerous style of life. 
They fight each other, they 
drink a lot. And the tendency 
of suicide is higher. 
PEOPLE'S WAR 

Q: How do you feel that the 
violence or confrontation tac- 
tics you are using differ from 
the violence of the govern- 
ment? 

Cameron: First of all, our war 
is a just war, a people's war, 
We are fighting oppression, 
we are fighting profiteers, 
fighting private interests. The 
people are justified — they've 
been killed in the hundreds in 
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the last ten years. 

Q: How have they been killed? 
Cameron: As a result of the 
force of that whole oppression 
Pushing that expression in- 
wards on the Indian people. As 
a direct fesult of that they 
drown, die of fire — little kids 
and whole families die of fire, 
and they freeze, or sometimes 
they shoot each other — orwe 
shoot each other, | should say. 
And when you have nothing on 
@ reserve, the houses they live 
in are being given by Indian 
Affairs as a token. These 
houses are death traps, they 
burn people, 

Sometimes they go home 
along the railroad tracks 
because they have no car and 
no money to buy a train ticket. 
They're drunk and they've got 
to walk a long way along the 
railroad “tracks. Sometimes 
they freeze and sometimes 
they: get run over by a train. 

Whether you call it violent or 
not, our struggle is progressive 
it fights for our people. 

for human rights. Wea 
ting for brothers and 
sisters we have lost, for land 
we have lost. We're fighting in 
unity with a lot of other people 
across the country who want 
the same things. 

We want free government, 
we want self-determination, 
we want our own land back, 
our own nations, our own 
governments. The treaties 
have been signed and they've 
been violated — they just use 
them for manipulation pur- 
poses. 

So this violence, committed 
from the outside, from the 
foreigners, the invaders, is a 
crime and unjust, cruel and 
inhuman. They come and at- 
tack us here, like they at-. 
tacked at Wounded Knee and 
attacked Alcatraz — and 
Alcatraz was taken over. The 
same kind of attack is made by 
the RCMP and OPP when they. 
invade a reserve even when 
they are not asked. They go 
into a reserve as if they had a 
right, and they have no right to 
go on a reservation, no 
policeman has a right to go on 
the reservation. 


WHITE COURTS 

Q: Many older Indians, 
besides the government, say 
that you should be trying legal 
means of change if you have a 
legitimate grievance. Have you 
tried legal methods before? 
Cameron: About the courts, 
now for example in this area 
there was an Indian woman 
who was raped, she was 
brutalized, kicked around and 
assaulted by three white 
people from this town and the 
town courts decided that these 
people be let off. So they got 
away with rape. And there is 
another case where the gover- 
nment permits private business 
— the Dryden Paper Mill — to 
flood two whole river systems 
in Northern Ontario, the 
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Wabagoon River system and 
the English River system and 
the lakes that surround them. 
There's two communities, 
Whitedog Reservation and 
Grassy Narrows Reservation 
— I'm from Whitedog. They 
totally wiped out our fishing 
rights. 


We cannot fish anymore 
because the fish is dangerous 
to eat with mercury pollution. 
It's fatal. We cannot drink the 
water from there because it we 
drink too much water over a 
period of five years you'd lose 
your eyesight, you'd lose a lot 
of physical and biological 
things, and you'd start to die 
because of the water. Our 
people are not even permitted 
to take this to court. 

You know the court will 
never decide on behalf of the 
Indian people of the country; it 
will not decide for the indepen- 
dence of the Indian people of 
this country. 


People, that you've raped our 
people because you're 


destroying 
destroying our people — 
people's homes." They won't 
decide on behalf of Indian 
people — their decision is 
Predetermined by their set of 
laws and they cannot under- 
stand our position when we 
speak of sovereignty and in- 
dependence. 
Q: Louis, you were one of the 
founders of the Ojibway 
Warriors Society. Could you 
talk about why you started the 
Warriors Society, what it 
stands for? 
Cameron: First of all why we 
started it. It began by itself; a 
lot of women and a lot of men 
started expressing that: 
“Where else can we go?” 
We've tried to look for jobs, 
we've tried to go to school and 
get some education. Our 
chiefs have said that they've 
gone to Ottawa a hundred 
times. You know we've tried a 
lot of things and still look at 
our communities — the Indian 
communities are really sad — 
the Indian people are fighting 
each other. So these people 
have a lot of frustrations, a lot 
of anger and they are seeking 
justice. We looked around and 
the only organization that we 
saw that had the kind of 
feeling that served the people 
is the feeling that is connected 
with AIM, the American Indian 
Movement. We saw that some 
Indian people had been put- 
ting their dreams, their hopes, 
their frustrations together — 
and it's a human movement. 
In Kenora, in Northwestern 
Ontario they put us down if we 
say that we believe in AIM. So 
for the purpose of our own 
people here we titled the 
movement — which is the 
same movement as the 
American Indian Movement 


across the continent — in this 
area we just put a title on it of 
the Ojibway Warriors’ Society. 
It serves the people, it puts the 
aims and aspirations of our 
people together, especially the 
feeling of being Indian people. 
It started from this. 

Throughout the reservations 
and in town they're always 
asking us: “What organization 
are you from? You are people 
who are fighting the pigs all 
the time in the courts and on 
the streets at all hours, you 
come to the reservations and 
sing pow-wows, talk about 
freedom. What organization do 
you represent?” And finally, 
our people said we're the Ojib- 
way Warriors’ Society. So we 
called it by that name. Two 
years ago we did that. 


THE OCCUPATION , 

Q: Was the failure of the three 
governments to meet any of 
your demands from last year a 
factor in you deciding on an 
armed occupation this year? 
APE esult of the takeover. 
lot of our own people were 
dissatisfied — nobody was 
listening to us. We met with 
the Attorney-General’s 
representatives, we met the 
Solicitor-General, we met with 
the Chamber of Commerce 
trying to get a change for our 
people — some justice for our 
people. We talked and met in 
different places with these of- 
ficials. We tried to meet Leo 
Dernier, John Reid — the local 
Politicians here — and we 
asked to meet with Trudeau. 
The Prime Minister, he don't 
care what's going on in this 
part of the country, and he 
doesn’t know what's going on 
in this part of the country. 
We've asked for cabinet 
ministers to come down to this 
part of the country, we've 
asked for Senators and 
nobody will get involved 
because they know that they 
cannot do anything — it's our 
people that are being killed 
and they know it, our people 
are dying and they know it. 
They don't want to come down 
because they can’t do 
anything. It’s our responsibility 
and we have to take that 
responsibility. If anyone is 
going to do anything for our 
people we are going to do it — 
Indian people themselves will 
do it for Indian people. 

Q: Why did the Ojibway 
Warriors’ Society decide on an 
armed occupation of 
Anicinabe Park in Kenora? 
Cameron: This summer we 
planned a conference where 
all our people who were in- 
terested could come down to a 
meeting and sit down and talk 
about the critical problems we 
have and try to solve them 
some way. We planned a four 
day conference with 
ceremonies on behalf of our 
people and by our own people. 
In these four days we called 


for discussion on the last 
takeover of Indian Affairs. We 
talked about Wounded Knee, 
we talked about March, 1965, 
in Kenora — we talked about 
these sorts of things, about 
serving our people and getting 
it on. At the same time we 
looked at the Kenora situation 
and how we can combat the 
kind of violence our people 
face and the reservation con- 
ditions. As well there were 
many other things we chan- 
nelled into the four day con- 
ference. 

There was pretty close to a 
thousand people there for four 
days. It's the first time we've 
ever had a conference of this 
nature in this part of the coun- 
try. There were a lot of people 
who discussed things 
seriously. And we came to the 

after the fourth day 
that this just cannot go on 
another day. We must do it 
right now. If we don't do 
anything now, we'll just be as 
Quilty as the white man, we'll 


for our people. 
if we're going to do 


monkey 

Let's not monkey around trying 
to ask for government funds. 
You know, let’s do it — let's go 
all the way. We're fighting for 
life and death. It's a life and 
death struggle — we must do it 
that way, it's the only way we'll 
be free. 

Q: What kind of demands are 
you making? 

Cameron: Let it be known that 
we seek to abolish the Indian 
Affairs Department, we seek to 
abolish the Indian Act, we 
demand that the brothers from 
Wounded Knee who face 
criminal charges have their 
charges dropped, we demand 
that police brutality in this 
area stop, we demand that the 
court judges get fired, that the 
racist employees of Indian Af- 
fairs in this area get fired and 
taken away, we are deman- 
ding that we get represen- 
tation in municipal council 
because hundreds of our 
people come to town. When 
a decision is made in Kenora, 
we want our people to say yes 
or no in that decision. This is 
one of the primary demands 
that we are presenting to the 
town. That, for example, the 
land that we are sitting on 
now, that this land will forever 
belong to Indian people, to be 
used by Indian people for In- 
dian people. In this area we've 
got to liberate some land so 
there will be no Indian Affairs 
and no police on it. This land 
we want to remain governed 
by our people. This is the Ojib- 
way Nation. This is the first 
part of the Ojibway Nation that 
has been liberated in a long 
time. We've liberated this for 
our people here and for our 
people who have died. 


—— 


Dear Western Voice, 


On July 30 thejCalgary Alber- 
tan, headlined the story of an 
unidentified Calgary man’s 
son being tortured in a Mexico 
City jail and a $30,000 extor-' 
tion plot to release him. This 
story is now unfolding a 
sinister web of international 
collusion and coercion in- 
volving the governments of 
Canada, the U.S., Mexico, and 
even the Canadian news 
media. And of course the 
prisoner: Les Feiger, age 23, 
formerly a Vancouver 
photographer now located in 
“comfortable” quarters some-. 
where in Mexico City. 


He was arrested November 
25 in Mexico City's inter- 
national airport carrying in his 
boot what Mexico and the 
Canadian embassy said was 
15.8 Ibs. of cocaine. On July 9 
Feiger and 100 other prisoners 
in the nearby women’s prison 
began a hunger strike. In mid- 
July Feiger's parents received 
a letter from him that a visitor 
to the prison had smuggled 
out. In his letter, Feiger 
requested his parents to 
publicize the conditions of the 
prison. and prisoners of 


had visited him numerous 
times). 


He wrote “Please avoid put- 
ting my name in the papers, at- 
tention-getters are being tor- 
tured by the police." An “at- 
tention-getter", Phillip Millard 
(of California) told reporters of 
tortures and extortions in the 
prison and of pressure from 
the U.S. Drug Enforcement 
Agency. In an effort to get 
“confessions” (written in 
Spanish) signed, these tor- 
tures include head-in-the- 
water-bucket treatments, elec- 
| tric cattle prods on the 
genitals, forced wakefulness, 
even being stripped and forced 
to scrub walls in a cold run- 
ning shower. A Vancouver 
woman said one woman had 
her pierced earrings ripped 
from her head, another man 
watched while labour was in- 
duced in his wife. “In the end 
everyone confesses to impor- 
ting drugs. My fiance signed 
after going through one 
beating and deciding there 
was no use going througr 
another.” 

Although the Canadian 
media dropped the hunger 
‘strike story on July 13 with the 
caption “Fasting Prisoners to 
get Probe", the strike con- 
tinued until July 27. (After 13 
days of hunger-striking in 
Toronto recently, two 
Ukrainian Canadians showed 
“deterioration of bodily tissue 
and organs”.) The prisoners’ 
18-day hunger strike had 
failed to win the international 
support it sought and the 
Canadian embassy had 
remained silent and unscathed 
by the publicity. ' 

But Feiger’s letter to his 
parents and their subsequent 
actions reopened the case of 
the ‘Canadian Connexion’ 
once again. 


Enclosed is $10. Please send me the next 52 
issues (or $5 for 26). 


SUBSCRIBE 
PUBLIC MEETING 


Concerning people employed 
e. 
as farm workers or domesti 
help The Select Standing Commit tee on Labour and 
i __ Justice will be holding meetings around | the 
province in October to look ‘into the status of farm and 
domestic workers in British Columbia. Current labour 
legislation such as the right to organite, the right to worker's 


compensation and including farm and domestic workers un- 
der the present Minimum Wage Act will be discussed. 


An announcement about the 
meeting in your area will be 
appearing in a few weeks. 


Enquiries may be directed to: 


ATIVE Ass, 
wo Ena, 


Mr. Colin Gabelmann 
Chairpersoñ 

Select Standing Committee 
on Labour and Justice 
«PARLIAMENT Buildings 
Victoria, British Columbia 
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The Reader’s Voice 


The story of the 
Mexican connection AS. 


As the story broke ot 
Feiger’s torture and the 
$30,000 fee for his release 
reports of similar cases to his 
surfaced. Gordon Arnold of 
Edmonton was one. He was 
captured at the Mexico City 
airport and charged with “im- 
Porting” less than an ounce of 
marijuana (into Mexico. . .). 
The Sun reported at least six 
other B.C. families were 
paying “protection” fees to a 
prisoner in the jail called “The 
Mayor”. Both Al Feiger (Les’ 
father) and Louise Arnold 
(Gordon's mother) reported 
paying similar fees for 
“Protection” and better living 
conditions. This “protection” 
money was handled by the 
Canadian embassy in Mexico 
in both cases. On Monday, 
August 5th, Feiger's hearing 
by the “Mexican judge (who 
had evidently returned from his 
3 month “vacation") was held. 
His findings would be annou 
ced “in a week to ten days”. 


On Friday August 23rd, the 
Province stated that Feiger's 
sentence would be announced 
at the end of this month. No 
reason was given for the 
delay. 

Throughout, the external at- 


denied acting as a go-between 
for the “protection money" 
paid by the numerous 
Canadians who have reported 
similar charges as Al Feiger. 
Their only action has been the 
affidavits which theyhad 
prisoners of Lecumberri and 
the women’s prison sign 
during 18 day hunger strike. 
These affidavits, were “turned 
over to thé proper “Mexican 
authorities” and on Friday of 
last week the Mexican attorney 
general's department and 
foreign affairs department an- 
nounced “recent allegations of 
torture were false”. The 
Canadian Mexican embassy 
has announced “We are at the 
Present time accepting it"(the 
denial)”. 

So evidently the Canadian 
embassy chooses not to 
publicly believe the prisoners, 
their families and friends who 
have all reported similar 
charges. Although they have 
co-operated with the Mexican 
government in their extortions,. 
they still refuse tô “interfere 
with internal affairs" of Mexico 
with their inaction, denials, 
and silence on the allegations 


Gordon Arnold, by shaving 
his charge reduced, will now 
be eligible for a fine and 
deportation, assuming he’s 
gentenced to 5\years orjless, 
but the minimum sentence’ 
@vailable to persons charged 
with importing drugs, under a 
law which became effective 
January |, 1974 is 6 and one 
half years--making them 
ineligible’ for this fine and 
deportation. Fortunately for 
Les Feiger, he was arrested 
over a month before this law 
became effective, and d 
therefore become eligible for 
deportation (if he’s sentenced 
to five years or less). 


Les Feiger 


But that this will be done is 
doubtful. He's obviously not 
popular with the Mexican 
government at the moment, 

Without the publicity affor- 
ded Feiger’s case, Gordon Ar- 
nold would have no doubt rot- 
ted in a Mexican jail. There 
are probably numerous other 
“confessed” prisoners in 
similar situations. Does 
anyone, particularly the 
Canadian Embassy, really give 
a shit . 


Name withheld 


Dear Western Voice, 


Won't renew. My sub began 
before you entered your trade 
unionist period. At that time it 
had factual material of wide 
interest fairly frequently. Now 
most articles cannot possibly 
interest more than the par- 
ticipants and a few others. 
You might re-read in What Is 
To Be Done how the workers 
are not interested in a series of 
accounts of trade union bat- 
ties, but in a wide-ranging set 


your issue 3:15 as an example: 

the article on Cost of Living 
Adjustments was of general in- 
terest and gave some 
economic analysis. The ar- 
ticle: How Bill King Black- 
mailed The Woodworkers is of 
no general interest. 
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‘Criminal’ is a scare word 


A worker is a worker, even in a stone house 


by Mordecai Briemberg 

Convicts want a union. Just 
like anyone else, they are fed 
up with being used as cheap 
labour. For several months 
now B.C. Penitentiary inmates 
have been patiently recruiting 
support. They claim they have 
it from the overwhelming núm- 
ber of their fellow prisoners, 
380 of the approximately 500 
in the institution. 

Like other workers, convicts 
want a union for very simple, 
practical, obvious.reasons:. to 
improve their working con- 
ditions and establish their right 
to bargain collectively for 
wages and benefits. 

“Prisoners are workers," ex- 
plains Michael Bolton, their 
lawyer. Just because they're 
isolated you don't take away 
every vestige of their 
humanity.” 

In theory prisoners don't 
have to work in prison. 
“Legally, there is no more tor- 
ced labour for inmates,” ac- 
cording to Bolton, “but there is 
Pressure to work, Inmates say 
they sometimes are sent to the 
hole if they refuse.” 

In thegry again, prisoners 
have some choice in the work 
they do. They are supposed to 
State three preferences and 
then the prison officials are to 
choose one as the work 
assignment. “But the prisoners 
tell me that it's just as likely if 
they put down kitchen, laundry 
and woodwork as their three 
choices, the prison will assign 
them to work in the garage.” 

The workday of a prisoner 
begins at 8 and goes to 10:30 
in the morning. Then they're 
locked up in their cells, From 1 
to 3:30 in the afternoon they 
go back to work. Again they 
are locked up in their cells un- 
til 5:30 when they are allowed 
some outside exercise. In sum- 
mer this can last until 8:30. 

There are four recreation of- 
ficers on the B.C. Pen staff, 
but they have been 
discouraged from setting up 
programs. For example, when 
the B.C, Lacrosse Association 
tried to donate lacrosse sticks 
for a recreation program, the 
prison officials nixed the gift. 
At the same time prisoners can 
watch TV only if it rains! 

For their five hours of work a 
day, the prisoners are paid a 
grand total of 65 cents. Figure 
it out. That’s I3 cents an hour! 
That's “grade one" pay, which 
is what approximately 65 per- 
cent of the inmates get. 
Another I5 percent earn grade 
two pay, all of 70 cents a day. 
There are four pay grades 
altogether and the range from 
top to bottom in 25 cents a 
day. The grade is not deter- 
mined by the kind of work that 
is done, but by the whim of the 
custody staff. 

You hardly can call this pay. 
But one thing it has in com- 
mon with every worker's check 
is deductions. One dollar, a 
day and a half’s pay, is taken 
off each week and put aside. 
You collect it onlyiwhen you 
leave prison, when it isn't even 
worth a dollar. What’s left over 
from a week’s wages can be 
spent in the canteen, on things 
like cigarettes, chocolate bars, 
stamps. 

It's not as though the prisoners 


work breaking rocks that 
aren't worth any more after all 
their sweat. 

The government gets its mail 
bags from the labour of the 
men working in the canvas 
shop. Last year in the wood 
Products shop prisoner- 
workers built close to ten 
boats. These were sold by the 
employer—the Canadian 
Penitentiary Service—to the 
Staff at the penitentiary. It’s all 
part of an established pattern 
one prisoner called a “staff 
revenue program,"’ where 
some staff can cream the 
benefit of the prisoners’ 
labour. Prisoners who work in 
the shoe shop repair staff 
shoes, including ones they 
wear around home ... but they 
can't repair inmate shoes. 

In the upholstery shop 
chesterfields and chairs are 
recovered and then sold for 
very small amounts to the 
staff. The prisoners gave a 
recent example of a rebuilt 
chesterfield worth about $700, 
which was sold for $65. Staff 
also get painting done at the 
paint shop. 

The prisoners want to do 
painting jobs for old age pen- 
sioners and low-income 
families, but are prevented 
from doing this. They also 
Propose that they could turn 
the kitchens where some of 
them work into a non-profit co- 
op so low-income families, 
pensioners, staff, friends and 
relatives of the inmates could 
buy things like bread cheaply. 

A major grievance of the 
prisoner-workers is the ab- 
sence of any recognized and 
useful apprenticeship 
program. Barbering is the only 
course inmates receive full 
credit for, and we all know 
what a surplus of barbers 
there is. About three inmates 
are in the barbering course. 

Prisoners do electric wiring 
in the penitentiary, but there is 
no approved electrician ap- 
Pprenticeship course. There is a 
welding course, but very little 
practical experience is 
provided. There is no credit 
given for the carpentry appren- 
ticeship course. And it is 
rumoured that the man who 
supervises the upholstery shop 
has trained only one man in 19 
years. 

Bolton has been ap- 
Proaching officers and mem- 
bers of B.C. trade unions to try 
and get their suppor ‘or the 
prisoners’ struggle for better 
living and working conditions. 
In particular he wants the 
trade unions to work “to en- 
sure that the training programs 
going on inside the peniten- 
tiary will be transferable to ap- 
prenticeship programs outside 
the institutions.” 

On the legal front Bolton has 
written the Public Service 
Commission demanding they 
fulfill their legal responsibility 
under provisions of the Public 
Service Staff Relations Act to 
classify prisoners as a specific 
occupational group. If the 
Public Service Commission 
doesn’t voluntarily classify 
prisoners then legal 
proceedings can be initiated to 
compel them to fulfill their 
responsibilities. Inmates then 
could form an employee 


“To put a man in a stone 
house and say you will work 
for me for 65 cents a day for 
five years; to say your wife 
can come visit—even if she's 


500 miles 


George and doesn’t tsee the 
money; and if she does visit 
you can't sleep with her or 
play with your children. To 
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organization which would ap- 
ply for certification as a legal 
bargaining agent and 
negotiate wages and working 
conditions. 


Bolton and the prisoners in 
the B.C. Pen are not alone. 
They are developing links with 
other lawyers and prisoners 
across Canada. Nor is the 
movement for prisoners unions 
unique to this country. Far 
from it. 

The first union was founded 
in Sweden in 1967. It had a 
two-tier structure consisting of 


leave prison with only $I for 
every week you've worked, 


without training, with skills 
that are obsolete, with a 
broken family, and then to be 


you out is because we have 
rehabilitated you. Now be a 
good citizen! What that 
teaches a man real good is ... 


an outside association of ex- 
convicts and supporters to 
raise funds and mobilize 
opinion for the prisoners’ 
cause and an inside 
organization structured on 
trade union principles, with 
shop stewards to handle 
griévanceSiand so forth. The 
movement spread through 
Europe, Britain and the U.S. 

One of the B.C. Pen inmates 
observed that all the prisoner 
unions had several objectives 
in common: union wages for 
prison work, so prisoners at 
least can support their families. 


don't get caught next time?” 
That's the nitty-gritty of the 
Canadian penitentiary system, 
in the view of Vancouver 
lawyer Michael Bolton. Acting 
of ti 


h 
part of a drive to unionize 
prisoners. 


photo by Don Chamberlain ` 


and get them off the welfare 
rolls; conjugal visiting rights; 
unrestricted access to legal 
counsel; access to the press; 
uncensored mail; means to in- 
stitute legal proceedings 
against prison officers where it 
is warranted. “Most of the 
union demands are part of the 
United Nations Charter of 
Human Rights, which lists 14 
specific rights of prisoners.” 
In June 1973 this same 
prisoner wrote that “the impact 
(of prisoner unions) has yet to 
be felt in Canada.” One year 
later that is no longer true. 
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SMALL COUNTRIES UNITE AT LAW OF THE SEA CONFERENCE 
~ Big catch eludes big nations 


by Barbara Coward 


In the past it's been smooth 
sailing and full steam ahead 
for the navies of the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 
But at the Law of the Sea Con- 
ference, now heading to a 
close in Venezuala, they've 
run into rough ‘waters. The 
high waves are coming from 
developing nations fighting for 
their economic rights. 

Under the guise of making 
concessions, both the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R. are scram- 
bling to limit any significant 
change in the current maritime 
“law”, which virtually gives 
them free rein to exploit and 
control the seas, 


This conference isn't the 
first where the two giants have 
flexed their muscles against 
‘smaller nations. In 1958 at the 
Geneva conference, they tried 
to limit the maritime rights of 
coastal nations to the 
narrowest possible scope. 
Many Asian, African and Latin 
American countries affected 
by* maritime law were 
unrepresented because they 
had not yet won political in- 
dependence. The four laws 
“agreed upon” stacked the 
cards in favour of developed 
nations, particularly the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R., but also 
Great Britain, Japan and other 


vention pressed a 12-mile 
territorial sea limit on all coun- 
tries, Further, the law covering 


This 252 ft. Japanese stern trawler characterizes the big ef- 


ficient foreign fleets that have invaded Canadian waters. 


free passage in straits gave 
the naval super-powers the 
green light. Foreign warships 
were permitted to pass through 
straits within the territorial 
waters of coastal countries 
without prior notification. This 
“freedom” of the seas has 
meant in fact, naval expansion 
and military aggression by the 
U.S. and U.S.S.R. 


Again in 1960, the maritime 
super-powers tried to railroad 
through laws beneficial to 
themselves. But this time, 
there was opposition by small 
and medium-sized countries 
against the imposition of a 12- 
mile maritime limit. 

By 1971, preparations were 
underway for this third con- 
ference at which 3000 
representatives from 150 
countries were expected. 
Globally the tides were tur- 
ning. The major conflict was 
heating up between the 
maritime giants’ insistence on 
“free passage and access” 
and the developing nations’ 
growing demand for defence 
of economic rights and 
political sovereignty. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE 
200 MILE ZONE 

This struggle didn't just 
spring up overnight. _ Latin 
h countri par. 


for a 200-mile territorial sea. 
As early as 1952, Chile, Peru, 
and Ecuador proclaimed 


sovereignty over 200 miles of 


Passage thru’ straits 
> a major issue 


sea from their coastlines. 
During the “tuna war” in the 
‘60's along South American 
coasts, Peru and Ecuador cap- 
tured and fined U.S. fishing 
vessels intruding upon their 
territorial waters. 

Many countries since have 
followed the lead of the Latin 
American countries, set out in 
their Principles on the Law of 
the Sea in 1970. Notably 
African and Asian nations— 
Sierre Seone, Guinea, Tan- 
zania, Senegal and Pakistan 
have declared spheres of 
jurisdiction between 18-200 
miles. 

And in the Declaration of 
Santo Domingo signed in June 
1971, the Carribean countries 
maintained that each country 
has the right to define, beyond 
its territorial waters, a 
patrimonial sea of 200 miles, 
protecting their ownership of 
renewable and non-renewable 
maritime resources. 

In fact, the struggle in 
defence of the 200-mile zone 
has grown to include 80 of the 
more than 110 coastal states 
of the world. 


NOT JUST FISH 

The fight for the 200-mile 
maritime zone is of special 
significance to developing 


breed in the shallow coastal 
waters where more than 80 
Percent of the world’s sea cat- 
ches are obtained. The 
Seabed, subsoil, and continen- 


tal shelves along coasts are 
rich in oil, natural gas, coal 
and sulphur as well as other 
mineral deposits. 

Maritime resources continue 
to play an increasingly impor- 
tant role in the economic 
development of third world 
coastal states. Peru's fish haul 
in 1970 was more than 12.38 
million tons, leading the list in 
world output. Peru's fishery 
Products rank second among 
the country's exports—an im- 
Portant source of capital for 
the national economy. Other 
coastal countries rely heavily 
on fishing as a major food 
source. 


DIFFERENCES ASSURE 
STALEMATE 

On every major issue at the 
current conference, sharp 
disagreement has ensued bet- 
ween the developing nations 
of the world and the big 
powers. Both the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. are playing a trading 
game. In return for con- 
cessions on the 12-mile zone, 
the American delegation wants 
free passage for all vessels 
(including supertankers and 
military fleets) through “inter- 
national” straits, and the right 
to enter and fish the economic 
Zones of other countries. The 


Strait of Malacca, strategic to 
its own military power, and 
lying within the territorial 
waters of Malaysia and In- 
donesia. It has also demanded 


De 


Canada needs to declare a 200 mile economic zone if it is to 


salvage its own fisheries from exploitation by other nations. 


One of the most important 
issues discussed at the Law of 
the Sea meetings has been the 
question of passage through 
straits. The present law on 
passage is no law at all. The 
old principle of “might makes 
right", set in motion by. the 
pirates and plunderers of the 
17th century, still rules the 
waves. 


Passage through straits is a 
critical economic and political 
question. Straits and canals 
allow the shortening of 
thousands of miles of travel for 
world shipping and military 
fleets. For this reason the U.S. 
built and still controls the 
Panama Canal which links the 
U.S. Atlantic and Pacific naval 
fleets. 


the right of foreign fishing 
fleets to catch the balance o 
fishery in the economic zoni 
of any country that can't ne 
100 percent of the resource 


Leaders of the Tanzanian 
delegation attacked thi 
“freedom of the seas” prin 
ciple maintained by the super 
Powers as a “tool for op 
pression, plunder, unjus 
enrichment and domination 
The international seabed anc 
its resources, and activities 
related to them should be un 
der effective internationa 
control. They should be 
managed in a inner tha 
benefits all. 


The developing nations, le 
by China, have opposed suc 
moves that would simply pe 
petuate domination of the see 
by the U.S. and U.S.S.R. The 
support the right of all coast; 
States to set rules necessa 
for their own security an 
economic development, i 
regards to both territori: 


waters and Straits 
On the issue of maritime 
pollution another bitte 


argument arose. Th 
developing nations maintaine 
it should be their right to se 
pollution standards within th 
200-mile limit. Standards i 
the international zone shout 


body. The big nations, on th 
other hand, want uniform “in 
ternational standards" an 
“global measures” as a back 
door to the 200-mile zones c 
other nations. 


For the same reasons, whe 
“Britannia ruled the waves’ 
Britain seized control c 
Gibraltar, built and controlle 
the Suez Canal an 
established a huge naval bas 
at Singapore on the Malacc 
Strait between Indonesia an 
Malaysia. 


The growth of the ant 
imperialist movements in th 
1950's and 60's in the thir 
world has shaken big powe 
control over these importar 
sea links. Though Britain an 
France | tried militarily to bloc 
the nationalization of the Sue 
Canal in 1956, they lost it t 
Egyptian national contro 
However, the Panama Can: 
remains occupied America 
territory. 


The British still retain con 
trol of Gibraltar, but becaus 
they have lost most of thei 
military power, th 
Mediterranean has become a 
open area of conflict betwee 
fleets of the U.S. and th 
U.S.S.R. 


Perhaps the most critice 
strait is Malacca, situated bet 
ween Singapore, Malaysia an 
Indonesia. It is one of th 
busiest shipping lanes in th 
world, linking Japan wit 


If the 200-mile territorial 
zone is finally agreed upon 
(right now the conference 
can't even agree to its next 
meeting place), the seas lying 
outside of national jurisdiction 
will most likely be governed by 
an international agency. The 
big powers are arguing for a 
certain kind of 
management—a__ licencing 
scheme that would hand out 
areas to private states and 
companies according to their 
ability to exploit the resource. 
For obvious reasons, industrial 
giants like Japan and West 
Germany are excited by this 
Proposal. 


In contrast, the developing 
nations want the agency to 
manage resources indepen- 
dently. This would secure, to a 
certain extent at least, their 
Participation in decisions. The 
differences between the two 
schemes could be crucial if 
exploitation of sea-bed 
mineral resources led to com- 
petition against identical land- 
based resqurces in developing 
nations. 


At every turn, the sides have 
been at loggerheads. In fact, 
by the end of this week, no 
“law of the sea” will be set- 
tled. The gangster law of the 
biggest fishing fleets and the 
biggest guns will continue to 
prevail. No polite international 
accord will change that. 


Europe and the Mid-East oil 
supply. Militarily, it provides a 
short cut from the Indian 
Ocean to the Pacific. Naval 
movements through these 
straits have increased 
dramatically as both the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union bulk up 
their fleets in the Indian 
Ocean. 

The developing countries at 
the Law of the Sea call for 
joint control over straits by the 
bounding nations. They want 
sovereignty and the right to set 
the rules over who uses these 
straits. 

The U.S. and the U.S.S.R., 
along with Japan and Great 
Britain, are strongly opposed 
to losing the freedom of the 
sea “laws”. U.S. defence 
secretary Schlesinger stressed 
that the U.S. is “determined to 
maintain its sea lines of com- 
munication on a world-wide 
basis, and make sure naval 
balance of power does not tilt 
against us.” 


On this issue, as with the 
others, most of the nations of 
the world stand in opposition 
to the “freedom of the seas” 
plea by big powers, whose 
Practiced bullying has gotten 
them places in the past. The 
growing unity of nations 
against them threatens in the 
future to leave them high and 
dry. 


Canadian 
proposal 
gets 


damp 
reception 


by Lillian Martin 


The Canadian position has 
been to stand up for Canadian 
national interests. This is 
somewhat unusual. Canada as 
a nation is well known for 
selling out its interests at every 
opportunity. It is allithe more 
remarkable as the position has 
required squaring off against 
the United States. 

Canada’s proposal is as 
follows: 


This 5930 ton mobile drilling platform, designed to tap oil 
from ocean sources, is like a giant water bag housing a 


1.) A 12-mile territorial waters 
limit. 

2.) A further 188-mile 
“economic zone” where the 
coastal nation would’ have 
complete soveréignty over the 
mineral and fish resources. 
Other countries would have to 
fish, mine, drill for oil, or carry 
on research only with approval 
of the coastal nation in 
question. 

3.) The right of the coastal 
nation to enforce standards for 
the prevention of marine 
Pollution in the economic 
zone, including pollution- 
related safety standards on 
ships. 


This proposal which is co- 
sponsored by eight other 
nations (Chile, Iceland, India, 
Indonesia, Mauritius, Mexico, 
New Zealand, and Norway), 
has the support of many third 
world countries as far as it 
goes, The proposal does not, 
however, go far enough. 

What the nine-nation 
Proposal does not do is make 
any provision for the passage 
of military ships. This has been 
a major point of contention at 
the conference. At any rate, 
the fact that the United States 
and the Soviet Union have 
made their support for the 
“economic zone” proposal 
conditional on the acceptance 
of free passage for military 
vessels shows neither of these 
two countries is really in- 


terested in a just settlement of 
the entire question of the law 
of the sea. 

What the nine nations’ 
Proposal would do, if adopted, 
is ensure coastal nations’ 
complete economic control of 
the entire 200 miles. There 
would be no obligation on 
their part to allow other 
nations to exploit the zone. 

For Canada this proposal 
means (1) a longer life to the 
diminished West Coast halibut 
fishery; (2) a reviving of a 
large section of the cod banks 
fishery; (3) Canada's fishing 
industry getting a much larger 
share of Canadian salmon; (4) 
the right to regulate the size 
and type of ship carrying oil 
off the coast; and (5) complete 
jurisdiction over the Arctic ar- 
chipelago and the Northwest 
Passage, 

The Canadian delegation 
has been uncharacteristically 
outspoken in support of its 
position. In response to the 
American “conditional” ac- 
ceptance of the proposal, 
whereby only priority fishing 
rights would go to the coastal 
nation, the Canadian 
delegation stated "The coastal 
states must have sovereign 
rights and responsibilities over 
the protection, management 
and the exploitation of living 
resources within; the economic 
zone." 

Delegates from the other 
countries sponsoring the nine- 


power plant, lighting dynamos and living quarters for the oil 
crew. It can be towed from site to site by tugs. 


nation proposal blasted the 
big powers for. their 
doubledealing. They said the 
major powers had accepted 
the economic zone idea in 
words but were demanding so 
many exceptions that their ac- 
ceptance had lost all its 
validity. 

Canada has also been put- 
ting on a big publicity push for 
special treatment of salmon, 
She is pleading for her right to 
jurisdiction over salmon 
spawned in Canadian rivers 
wherever they roam. Im- 
plementation of this kind of 
Protection would severely cut 
into the enormous highfseas 
salmon catches the U.S., 
Japan, and the U.S.S.R. have 
enjoyed in the past. 


Nations like Canada could 
do more than just echo the 
third world demand for 
economic control and political 
sovereignty. 

Canadian fishermen and 
workers have called for the im- 
mediate unilateral declaration 
of a 200-mile economic zone 
off the Pacific coast. They're 
not willing to wait for a piece 
of paper while the large 
maritime powers grab a bigger 
piece of the pie. And Peru, 
Ecuador, and Mexico have 
figured out a pretty good way 
of defending their maritime 
resources from trespassers. 
They simply seize the ships 
and fine them. 


CLA. 
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by Bill Harper 


Last September, when a 
bloody military coup overthrew 
the elected government of 
Salvador Allende, 
the role of the CIA was ex- 
posed around the world. What 
was not exposed but which 
has only surfaced in the op- 
position and counter-culture 
press is the subversive role of 
the AFL-CIO's Latin American 
educational project, the 
American Institute for Free 
Labour Development (AIFLD). 

For years it has been known, 
but not mentioned in the 
straight press, that the AFL-CIO 
has collaborated with the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency to aid 
in the smashing of militant and 
oftentimes socialist trade 
union movements and in en- 
couraging coups or right-wing 
uprisings. In the middle sixties, 
George Morris, in his book CIA 
and American Labour, 
documented the history 
of the AFL-CIO-CIA collusion 
which includes the overthrow 
ot governments in Guatemala, 
Guyana (British Guiana), the 
Dominican Republic, Brazil, 
Argentina, and now Chile. 

The exposure of the role of 
the AFL-CIO in Chile has come 
through labour caucuses in 
the U.S. and the Emergency 
Committees formed after the 
1973 Coup. 


The Boston Phoenix, a 
cultural-political paper, recen- 
tly reported that Fred Hirsch, a 
San Jose member of the Plum- 


SPARTACUS 


GEORGE MEANY- 


bers and Steamfitters Local 
393, in collaboration with a 
Washingfon| based research’ 
group of for mer intelligence 
agents—called the Fifth © 
Estate, have charged that “the 
CIA channelled millions of 
dollars to right-wing labour 
forces in Chile through the 
AFL-CIO's “Free Labour 
Development Program”, 


Hirsch has done so in a 46- 
page booklet called “An 
Analysis of Our AFL-CIO Role 
in Latin America" which 
describes AIFLD's activities in 
Chile. 

Where did all the money 
come from? From such com- 
panies as United Fruit Com- 
pany, Kennecott Copper, 
Anaconda, American Smelting 
and Refining, Readers Digest, 
various Rockefeller cor- 
porations, most of the major 
oil companies, and several 
major | institution with — 
interests in Latin America. 
These corporations, with over 
90 others, along with the 
American government's 
Agency for International 
Development (a CIA front) fur- 
nish the budget for AIFLD 
which in 1967 was three times 
larger than AFL-CIO’s budget. 

The Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of AIFLD is J. Peter 
Grace, chief executive of W.R. 
Grace and Company, a 
multinational corporation. The 
rest of the board is made up of 
labour leaders and corporate 
executives with holdings in 
Latin America and the Carib- 
bean. 


VANGUARD 


The history, leadership, and 
financial backing of AIFLD 
shows it has served two pur- 
poses: to discredit and split 
militant unions and to protect 
the interests of multinatior’al 
corporations in Latin America. 

AIFLD. involvement. in 
Chilean politics stems from 
1962, when AIFLD's William 
C. Doherty led a delegation to 
Santiago, and openly tried to 
buy off union leadership with 
loans and other assistance. 

AIFLD attempted to set up 
“democratic” unions to rival 
socialist and communist 
unions in Chile. 

By getting the cooperation 
needed from management, 
AIFLD organizers were able to 
see to it that workers who 


refused to join the 
“democratic” union lost their 
jobs. These “democratic” 


unions were, in large part, 
organized by workers who 
were brought to the U.S. to be 
trained by AIFLD in Front 


was opposed to direct inter- 
vention. 

Says John D. Marks, former 
Staff assistant to the Director 
of the State Department In- 
telligence, “The scary thing 
about the CIA is not that it is 
out of contro! but that it is un- 
der direct control." 

From 1970 to 1973 AIFLD 
held 2877 seminars for right- 
wing workers groups. Thè 
number of workers selected for 
AIFLD educational programs 
in the United States increased 
by 400 percent. 

The AIFLD became 
especially active among elite 
professional employees. 
Through onejprogram, it gave 
$5000 to assist the 
Professional Employees Union 
in building a vacation colony. 

During May 1971, AIFLD 
assisted in the formation of the 
Confederation of Chilean 
Professionals in the copper in- 
dustry. CUPROCH became a 


uif 


John R. Marks, and Victor Marchetti, former executive’ assistant to D 


who pulled the cover, oft. the CIA 
“Royal, Virginia—an hour's 
drive from CIA headquarters in 
the U.S. Although this effort 
was initially successful, the 


AIFLD was eventually, 
discredited in Chile. 
With the election of Salvador 


Allende in 1970, says the Fifth 
Estate, the CIA-AFL-CIO ac- 
tivity “swung into action like 
never before,” 

Victor Marchetti, former 
executive assistant to the 
Deputy Director of the CIA, 
and a member of the Fifth 
Estate, stated that Henry 
Kissinger was the prime mover 
in CIA involvement in Chile. 
“Henry Kissinger was turned 
off by CIA analysis”, which 


national force when it suppor- 
ted the truck owners’ strike in 
October 1972. The former 
secretary of CUPROCH says 
that the federation was sud- 
denly flooded with funds 
toward the end of the strike. 


A Detroit-based newspaper, 
coincidentally called the Fifth 
Estate, reported that when 
William Doherty, Director of 
AIFLD, was confronted with 
Fred Hirsch's booklet at a 
Labour Council meeting in 
Santa . Clara, California, his 
Statements only reaffirmed the 
existing evidence of CIA-AFL- 
CIO collusion. 


Replying to the charge that 


“AIFLD is a front for the U.S. 
State Department”, Doherty 
stated, “It is funded by the 
State Department when 

labour’s goals and U.S. 
foreign policy goals coincide.” 

Doherty also admitted 

receiving funds from anti- 
union corporations such as 
IBM and Reader’s Digest, 
defending this “as a token of 
good faith that modern 
management accepts trade 
unionism as a normal 
necessary part of modern 
economy”. 
“We'll take money from the 
devil himself if it will help us 
organize unions for workers in 
Latin America,” commented 
Doherty. 

Since Fred Hirsch's booklet 
has been published, Hirsch 
and other members of the 
Emergency Committee to 
Defend Democracy in Chile 
have found themselvés victims 
of electronic break-ins and 
other dirty tricks. 


of the CIA, 


Despite this, the booklet is 
being circulated around the 
country and the committee is 
encouraging union locals to 
pass resolutions condemning 
the AFL-CIO's involvement 
with the CIA. 


Anyone wanting the booklet 
can get one for $1 from EC- 
DDC, 316 South 19th St., San 
Jose, California, 95116. 

Since the junta's ascent to 
power, AIFLD union activity 
has been the only kind allowed 
in Chile. A group of indepen- 
dent subway workers who 
struck in January 1974 were 
summarily executed. 
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Thousands laid off 
in B.C. forestry industry 


by Alan Fossen 

Over six-thousand lumber 
and plywood workers in B.C. 
have been laid off in the last 
month. This is only the begin- 
ning of a massive layoff that 
will idle a third of the 
province's 44,000 wood- 
workers by winter. Demand for 
lumber products from B.C.'s 
export markets has fallen 
sharply and many mills have 
responded by laying off entire 
shifts. 


In the last week, both the 
Sun and Province have 
featured articles on the layoff 
of Woodworkers. Citing tight 
money andijhigh interest rates 
as the cause of the housing 
mess, the articles fail to get to 
the bottom of the present 
worldwide capitalist crisis that 
is putting woodworkers out of- 
Jobs in droves. To understand 
why the mills are shutting 
down means having a rough 
idea of how the B.C. economy 
gears into the international 
economic picture. 

The B.C. economy is depen- 
dent upon the export of raw 
and semi-finished products. 
Lumber and plywood are two 
of the most important com- 
ponents of this export market. 
Dependende upon the export 
of raw and semi-finished 
products is a risky business at 


the best of times and it could 
Prove disastrous when the 
non-communist world is in the 
midst of the most serious 
economic crisis since the 30s. 


Runaway inflation and high 
unemployment are the two 
most common features of the 
current capitalist system. 
Radical economists locate 
1965 as the beginning of the 
present inflationary spiral, set 
off by financing of the U.S. 
war in Southeast Asia. Record 
corporate profits in the last 
three years (including the B.C. 
forest industry) have kicked 
the inflation rate into double- 
digit figures—currently about 
15 percent in North America. 
Stagnant areas of the 
economy abandoned by 
capitalists have resulted in 
high levels of unemployment. 


Demand and price for lum- 
ber products from B.C. curren- 
tly reflect the slow housing 
market in B.C.'s major export 
markets in the U.S., Europe, 
Japan and Austrailia. Sixty to 
65 percent of B.C.’s lumber is 
exported to the States. U.S. 
housing starts (the bell-weather 
economic indicator) were 
around 2.05 million last year. 
The predictions are that 1974 
starts could be as low as 1.3 
million. 


The U.S. economy has 
recorded an actual decline in 
GNP in the first two quarters of 
1974. This means the economy 
is in an official recession ac- 
cording to the guidelines set 
down by the U.S. Commerce 
Department. The DOW Jones 
Average (the 100 bluest stocks) 
has dropped over 300 points in 
the last year which is one and 
a half times the number of 
points it dropped in 1929. 


Because of inflation and 
tight money policies there is lit- 
tle cash available for housing. 
What there is can only be had 
at very high interest rates. 
Nixonomics—which included 
cutbacks in housing, medicine 
and Social Service programs-- 
did more than its little bit to 
soaring interest rates and a 
cash shortage.IWA officials in 
B.C. have the misplaced hope 
that Gerry Ford will ap- 
propriate extra monies for 
housing in the states so that 
B.C. lumber workers can con- 
tinue to pull lumber off the 
chain. 


Between 18 to 20 per cent of 
B.C.’s lumber production is 
sold domestically but with 
Canada an economic satellite 
of the U.S.A., the same con- 


‚ditions prevail in this country. 


A person can count himself 
lucky if he can receive a first 
mortgage under 13 percent 
and a second mortage under 
18 percent. Today working 
People can't afford to have a 
house built. 


The remaining sources of 
markets for B.C. lumber 
‘products are Japan, Europe 
and Australia. Inflation is run- 
ning rampant in Japan, well 
over 20 per cent. The 
Japanese stock market is at 
its lowest point since the WW 
ll . Housing construction is at 
a standstill. Even the 
“economic miracle” of Europe, 
West Germany, is seeing 
thousands of workers laid off. 
Countries like Britain and Italy 
are on the verge of economic 
collapse with both experien- 
cing trade deficits of over a 
‘billion pounds and dollars 
respectively. The picture in 
housing construction in 
Australia is very similar to 
Canada. 


In response to the layoffs the 
IWA has set up employment 
committees who are supposed 
to help people who have been 
laid off. Not surprisingly, the 
committees aren't effective. 


During the 1970-71 lumber 
market slump the IWA, with 
much rank and file prodding, 
organized a march on Victoria 


to protest the high unem-* 


ployment in the forest industry 
and the.lack of any govern- 
ment action. Over 2,000 wood- 
workers participated in the 


march asking for shorter hours 
in the industry so that more 
people could be hired, as well 
as trade union rates for UIC 
benefits. The only action 
coming out of the protest was 
Wacky Bennett's infamous 
speech about “Barbarians at 
the gates”. A similar protest is , 
in the works as the situation 
continues to deteriorate. 


The layoffs have hit the in- 
terior woodworkers the har- 
dest. 90 to 95 per cent of the 
lumber produced in the interior 
goes to the U.S. Over 2,000 
interior woodworkers have 
been laid off and some interior 
companies have shut down 
completely because they can 
no longer afford to continue to 
operate. 


Forestry companies in B.C. 
operate according to orders, 
and therefore don't build up in- 
ventories. No orders, no work. 

Smaller companies can't af- 
ford to operate any other way. 
Big companies could ease the 
current layoff situation by 
building up inventories, but 
they're not noted for worrying 
about workers’ problems. 


The IWA says that within 6 
weeks the slump will hit secon- 
dary industry in the wood 
business. Firms specializing in 
the manufacture of furniture, 
cabinets and special types of 
lumber will be forced to cut 
back production when the 
housing lag catches up with 
them. This means more 
workers will be on the UIC 
roles. 


Demo of local Greeks and Cypriots marks disenchantment with U. S. role 


„by Danny Duluth 

“Kissinger killer Kissinger 
killer!" echoed the chant of 
500 Vancouver Greeks and 
Cypriots. Banners flying and 
flags waving they marched 
between the provincial cour- 
thouse and the U.S. consulate 
two blocks down Georgia 
Street. 

it was last Wednesday, 
August 22, Only a few days 
earlier Turkish armed forces 
had descended on the small 
Mediterranean island Cyprus. 
in a few hours they had 
destroyed 95 percent of its 
factories, burned vast areas of 
forest and left 200,000 
refugees in their wake. 

Greece has for some time 
now been living under the 
smothering wing of the 
American eagle. Many Van- 
couver Greeks have long sup- 
ported the military junta which 
tules their country in close 
cooperation with the Pen- 
tagon. 

The recent events in Cyprus 
have shown them how fickle 
U.S. policymakers can 
be—Kissinger himself hardly 
managed to restrain his joy 
when the Turkish army made 


n of - 


the island, he hoped, will make 
it that much easier to move in 
an American base to "protect" 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots 
from each other. 


But the betrayal of the Greek 
majority on Cyprus has led 
many of their compatriots to 

+ take a second look at the un- 
scrupulous methods the U.S. is, 
prepared to condone as it 
fights to maintain its position 
of world dominance. 

And so they were there, 
young, middle-aged and 
old—mothers with babies, 
priests, businessmen, workers 
and students. Many of 
them—though not all—still 
think the junta was a good 
thing. But they all cheered at 
the petition presented to the 
„American Consul: 


`“We deplore the failure of 
the U.S. government to oppose 
the Turkish invasion of 
Cyprus. 

“We demand that the U.S. 
use all its influence to ensure 
the complete withdrawal of 
Turkish forces and the re- 
establishment of an indepen- 
dent, democratically-elected 
¡government for the whole 
listand.” 


its move. After all, pai 
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War gearing up 


To no one’s surprise the war 
in Vietnam has continued 
since the Paris "Peace" 
Agreement of 1973. 

Recently, though, the 
fighting has been more intense 
in both the northern areas of 
South Vietnam and in the delta 
areas near Saigon. At the 
same time the U.S. House of 
Representatives cut $300 
million offi a Nixon ad- 
ministration measure to supply 
aid for the Thieu regime and 
there was some mention in the 
U.S. press that the Senate 
might make even more cuts. 

These cuts have been 
strongly opposed by Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger, who 
continues to push strongly for 
support of Thieu. There has 
also been a corresponding 
change in the American press 
from stories of Saigon's 
military successes to stories of 
the failures and weaknesses of 
the puppet regime. 


Amidst all this the U.S, 
Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee published a special 
report on Vietnam which it had 
just completed. One obser- 
vation of the little-noted report 
was that the U.S. embassy in 
Saigon had continued its old 
policy of distorting the truth 
about the situation, minimizing 
violations of the Peace 
Agreement by the Thieu 
military. 

The Senate Committee 


report concluded that the 
greatest obstacle to the 
economic rehabilitation of 
Vietnam was the continuing 
U.S, aid to the Thieu regime. 
The report recommended that 
aid be stopped. 

The overall situation clearly 
reflects a deteriorating 
situation for the Thieu regime: 
monstrous inflation and PRG- 
NLF military successes near 
Da Nang, South Vietnam's 
second largest city. 

And closer to Saigon, a 
12,000-man South Vietnamese 
division has failed to capture 
liberated territory, suffering an 
admitted 2,600 casualties plus 
the loss of much equipment. In 
another province, the NLF cut 
a road for six days, and, in the 
words of the New York Times , 


` “undercut Saigon’s authority 


in the many resettlement 
camps in the eastern provin- 
ces." 

“In some ways | don't blame 
the Communists,” said one 
Western diplomat, referring to 
Saigon military attacks on the 
liberated areas. “At some 
point they say, ‘Enough is 
enough.” 

So the fighting—and the suf- 
tering—continues. 

And despite the improved 
military situation, the 
Provisional Revolutionary 
Government still supports the 
Paris Agreement as the best 
basis for achieving a political 
settlement. Peter Burton 


PRG Minister of Health 
Demand peace in Vietnam 


Following is the speech 
delivered in Paris on June 8, 
1974by Dr. Duong Quynh Hoa, 
Minister of Health of the 
Provisional _Revolutiona 
Government of South Vie 
nam, to the European 
Medical Aid Committee. 

In1968, Dr. Duong Quynh 
joined the Vietnam Alliance of 
National Democratic and 
Peace Forces, and was elec- 
ted Deputy General Secretary 
of its Executive Committee. 
When the PRG. was formed 
in 1969 she was appointed 
Minister of Health, Social Af- 
fairs and War Invalids. 


First, | will speak briefly of 
the political situation. Despite 
the signing of the Paris 
Agreement on January 27, 
1973, the bombing of the 
P.R.G. areas has been con- 
tinuous. In everything that we 
do to give a better life to our 
people, the Saigon regime 
tries systematically to frustrate 
our efforts. Kissinger recently 
said that he considers that the 
U.S. should increase its 
military aid to Thieu. 

To help South Vietnam, it is 
essential to demand respect 
for the Paris Agreement; that 
there should no longer be 
children who have to hide and 
people like us who have to 
leave our families. There must 
be an immediate cease-fire, 
restoration of democratic liber- 
ties in South Vietnam and the 
liberation of the political 
prisoners. 

On October 3, 1973, | was in 
Loc Ninh during a bombing 
raid in which all our medical 
quarters were destroyed. The 
hospital that we had pain- 
stakingly built since January, 
in the eight months since the 
signing of the Peace 
Agreement , was destroyed in 
one bombing raid. 


On the medical situation in 
the liberated zo. 
National Liberation Front ad- 
ministers a department of 
health, social service and war 
invalids. It is very’ decen- 
tralized and consists of mobile 
health groups who go out to 
the villages by car, honda, 
bicycle and on foot, depending 
on the conditions. Our 
hospitals are small—from 50 
to 100 beds. We make our own 
vaccines and immunize with 
the dermojet syringes received 
from the Medical Aid Commit- 
tees against typhoid, cholera 
etc. 

We take the treatment to the 
People and also to those living 
under the Saigon regime. We 
lack polio, BCG and anti- 
plague vaccines. 

Our work is a combination of 
traditional medicine and 
modern Western medicine. 
This is not a return to the past, 
but a return to the source of 
medicinal plants. We have dif- 
ferent plants for treating liver 
disease’ but we have not yet 
carried out sufficient tests to 
say which plants are most ef- 
fective. There also exists 
acupuncture and this is much 
debated but we have not yet 
enough experience since we 
have only been using acupun- 
cture for anaesthesia for about 
a year in the PRG areas. In 
traditional medicine, for exam- 
ple, we treat fractures with 
herbs. 

We suffer from a great shor- 
tage of medical personnel. For 
a population of 12-I3 million, 
we have 700 doctors, 5,000 
assistants, 12,000 nurses, 700 
midwives. We also care for 
people in the Saigon area. 
Many hundreds of doctors 
have been killed because they 
were in the front line with the 
People. Our students cannot 
undertake normal medical 
studies but we do our best to 
give them medical training. 
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This means that our students 
Ned 


r | upon 
give care normally only 
provided by a doctor. We try to 
treat people in their home en- 
vironment as far as possible. 

| have to speak about the 
Political prisoners and | speak 
at first hand—! was arrested in 
1960 by the Diem regime, my 
father was arrested three 
times, my brother was mur- 
dered. My family was well- 
known and my incarceration in 
prison resulted in something of 
an outcry, which caused the 
authorities to think it wiser to 
release me. | left Saigon in 
1968 to join the liberated zone. 


US. bombs still falling on South Vietnam. 


There is no point in sending 
wetters to prisoners—they will 
not receive them. They have to 
be got out from the jails. Over 
200,000 of them are waiting 
for us to do something. 

One of our most. serious 


During the war 75-80 percent 
of the population was affected. 
By the end of 1973 we 
managed to reduce the figure 
to 35 percent. 

Tuberculosis, a direct result 
of the living conditions during 
the war, is our next biggest 
problem. During the six years | 
spend in the liberated areas, | 
lived underground. After 1967, 
massive bombing was a daily 
part of life and our illnesses 
are a consequence of this way 
of living. About 30-35 percent 
ofour'people have pulmonary 
disease, aggravated by the 
liberation of the political 
prisoners who should have 
been segregated when they 
were freed, but we could not 
separate them from their 
families, Of course we should 
have done it but we did not 
have the heart to do so. We 
lack medicines against TB and 
the greatest danger is strep- 
tomycin resistance by the 
political prisoners because 
they never had continuous 
treatment in jail. 

A third problem is the health 
of our children. They have no 
normal development. They do 
not start walking until about 
25 months, they only begin to 
speak from the age of two, 
they suffer from rickets and 
deformation of their limbs. No 
child can be considered a nor- 
mal child in the PRG area. And 
here | come back to the 
question of toxic chemicals. | 
could not say that these defor- 
mities are definitely caused by 
the use of toxic chemicals, or 
malnutrition or the bombing— 
all these things are within the 
context of the war: the lack of 
vitamin D, lack of nutrition, 
lack of sun. These children are 
not normal and we fear for 
them. We have no scientific 
documentation. It is quite im- 
possible for us to say what the 


cause can be of the enormous 
number of congenital malfor- 
mations in children and abor- 
tions in women. During the 
war we could not photograph 
these children. We did not 
even have the means to do this 


rer e x 
They have seen adults around 
them dying almost daily and 
they are terrified of the colour 
red. We are afraid of the 
terrible effect on them of the 
tauma of living in a war 
situation. It is a question of 
our future generations. 

1 do not even know if we can 
call them children. They do not 
know how to play. We had to 
tell them not to sing too loudly, 
or laugh loudly, or shout, and | 

think our children will always 
bear the scars of these years 
of war. 

All the women political 
prisoners suffer from 
gynaecological illness. It is 
said that the women were 
more heroic and | think it is 
because there are things a 
woman cannot give up. 

Among our doctors are 
comrades who have done 30 
years of war—many have heart 
trouble. 

Nothing is more painful than 
to live underground where you 
have the impression of being 
asphyxiated. It is as if you are 
in a prison. We knew it was the 
only way to escape from the 
bombing and to struggle for 
our world. The number of 
resultant diseases is such that 
| could talk for hours. 


Our social problems are also 
enormous. We have 200,000 
orphans and 250,000 war 
wounded. It is not easy for us. 
But we cannot just talk about 
humanitarian aid. Our ob- 
session is the problem of the 
war continuing and our 
thousands of compatriots suf- 
fering in the prisons of Thieu. 
There is not a single family in 
South Vietnam which has not 
„Ne a dear one. 

W are obsessed with peace. 
We ask you to demand that 
peace come back to Vietnam. 


Hatchery gives fish-eye view of Salmon cycle 


by Rick Gordon 

A pleasant and educational 
way to spend a weekend after- 
noon is to drive up to the 
Capilano hatchery and take in 
the salmon run that is currently 
peaking there. 

The great thing about the 
hatchery facility is that it 
allows you to step right in to 
the cycle of the salmon’s birth, 
migration and death: You can 
almost touch them as they 
thrust up the falls of the glass 
walled fish-ladder. 

Construction of'the Cleve 
land Dam in !1954 eliminated 
the Capilano as a spawning 
stream. Since then the hat- 
chery has been built at the 
base of the dam in an attempt 
to replace the river with an ar- 
tificial spawning bed. 

Salmon, arriving from the 
Pacific, are led up a fish lad- 
der to a series of holding 
tanks. Still sexually immature 
when they arrive, the salmon 
are held until the eggs and milt 
can be taken from them to 
produce/‘an incubated, test- 
tube generation. 


To reach the hatchery simply 
turn off Marine Drive in North 
Vancouver onto Capilano 
Road 


first light east of the Lion's 
Gate Bridge). Keep right on 
Capilano Road up past 
Canyon Gardens and the 
suspension bridge concession 
and then turn onto Capilano 
Park Drive. The Hatchery is at 
the end of Capilano Park. 


When you get to the Hat- 
chery you can see the fish 
leaping out of the water down- 
stream of the facility just 
before they enter the fish lad- 
der. Then you can go inside 
and get some close-up views 
of the run. 

its a great place to take 
kids. If you don’t have one of 
your own, borrow someone 
else’s—it’s worth it. 

Gary Latoski, a technician 
with the Hatchery told us that 
the hope is to eventually 
produce a regularly returning 
run of 3 million fish. To date 
this year there have been 
about 14,000 fish reach the 
holding tanks. 

The Hatchery needs about 
3,000 fish each year to 
produce the next generation. 
These young fry are then held 
for a year to I8 months before 
they are released into the river, 
hopefully to return two to five 


years later. 


While you're there you might 
pause to think how this multi- 
million dollar facility is 
necessary only because one 
industry, logging, has been 
allowed to destroy the natural 
base of another, fishing. - 

The more powerful timber 
corporations have had a free 
hand to bulldoze stream beds 
in pursuit of easy, cheap ac- 
cess to B.C. forests. So Mac- 
Bio's saving on bridges, you 
pay ten times over in taxes to 
do bandage work like the 
Capilano Hatchery. 

Up and down the B.C. coast 
log runs down hundreds of 
small and large rivers have 
“scoured out” the light gravel 
and sand beds where young 
fish are growing. Again, 
savings of pennies in log 
hauling facilities means 
dollars spent and lost in 
fishing. And the dollars spent 
are yours—not Mac-Blo's. 

And when you get that 
“Ouch!” next time you pick up 
a can of salmon from the 
supermarket shelf, ask your- 
self why you don't get cut-rate 
since you helped bank-roll the 
industry you're dealing with. 


‘Laws that cost money don’t count’ 


by Bob Rosen 


Landlords have always been 
among the first to support "law 
and order.” That's understan- 
dable when you consider that 
law and order usually means 
the protection of the property 
and Bees of the rich and 

ful. 

But recent events in the 
Lower Mainland indicate that 
landlords aren't so eager to 
obey the law if it costs them 
any money. 

The law in question is the 
Residential Premises Interim 
Stabilization Act passed last 
April by the provincial govern- 
ment. The Act put an 8 percent 
ceiling on rent increases as of 
the last rental period in 1973 

Apartment owners in Van- 
couver have been handing out 
literature to their tenants 
crying a tale of woe about how 
the nasty old government is 
trying to take away their 
profits. These touching stories 
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have sometimes been accom- 
panied by threats to cut back 
services tọ tenants or raise 
ithe rent over the 8 percent 
anyway. 

At the Imperial Parkside 
apartments in Surrey, tenants 
who have refused to pay rent 
increases over the 8 percent 
have been given eviction 
notices, a clear violation of the 
law. 

Avada Consultants, a 
holding company which con- 
trols several apartment com- 
plexes in the Surrey area, are 
waging their own propaganda 
campaign to try and convince 
tenants to oppose the rent 
freeze. 

Tenants at the Guildford 
Gardens apartment in East 
Whalley received a slick four- 
page brochure from Avada. 
The brochure denounces the 
government rent freeze with a 
combination of red-baiting 


and 


NYAS 


ey 


hysteria and pseudo-factual 
“evidence” that Avada is 
losing money on its apartment 
investments. The figures which 
“prove” that they're losing 


money 

fact that rental monies they 
receive go towards their equity 
in the apartments they own. At 
the end of ten years, a Guild- 
ford Gardens tenant (or any 
other tenant, for that matter) 
owns nothing for all his rent 
money. Meanwhile Avada has 
acquired a property worth 


several hundred thousand 
dollars. 
But Avada'a brochure 


doesn’t just rely on their 
“logic.” It contains threats to 
close down the pool, cut off 
the cablevision, refuse to fix 
the elevators, and cut down on 
painting and maintenance 
work. The last page of the. 
brochure is a petition to thé” 
government to repeal the rent 
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Rev. 


“This pamphlet focusses on 
Soviet Union and China, from 
give some explanation of how 
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_ Landlords squeal over rent freeze 


freeze, which the tenant is 
supposed to sign and return to 
management. 

The provincial governinent 
passed an order-in-council 


freeze. It stated that rent in- 
cludes parking facilities, 
cablevision, recreational 
facilities, etc. Avada's threats 
are clearly against the law... 

Most of the tenants at Guild- 
ford Gardens have thrown out 
the brochure and are unim- 
pressed with the threats. The 
management have never done 
their job of maintaining the 
apartments anyway. Although 
the low-income apartments 
were built only a few years 
ago, they have been allowed 
to deteriorate into a near-slum 
condition by the management. 

Graham Allen, an Avada 


executive who deals with the 
Guildford Gardens tenants, 
has threatened to close the 
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pool by September 15. 

The Guildford Gardens 
Recreation Society, represen- 
ting the tenants, has made it 
clear to management that they 

intention of 


them close the pool and rae 
agreed to take Avada to court 
if necessary. 

if your landlord is trying to 
do a similar rip-off by either 
raising the rent above 8 per- 
cent or threatening to cut off 
services, don't let him get 
away with it! He's violating the 
act and you can win a suit 
against him in small claims 


court. 

It is also illegal for the lan- 
diord to evict a tenant because 
he stands up for his legal 
rights. So if you get evicted by 
your law-breaking landlord, 
don't move! 

Instead contact your local 
tenants’ organization and fight 
the son-of-a-bitch. 
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iCrisis & Info 


— HOUR 
Vang Emotional Emerg’y Cen: 872- 
7914, 220 W 6th, beds; 
Free ambulance in Vane: see (9) 
FISH: 299-4824, 922-1311 
Grist Com, 7384111 
isis 526-4444; 
Chime Ama: 273-8701:9 
Inter-Section: 581-5288, Sry 
FCS aid to minors: 733-8111 G(3,51) 
Rapa Reiet: 874-7911, WHIG). (87) 
Cordova ‘Detox: 886.7796, bozo (21) 
immigrant aid: 980-4010324) 
Serv Cen, SA: 683-0371:(24) 
pen Doors (Gay: 666 s850; 68) 
Buses, weather: see (2) 


HOURS 
phe 0 war 
WVan, drop vin; 
Dellassist: 846-2922, Dolta 
NOW youth line: 733-4115;9 
Proj Backdoor: 291-2521, ° 4550 Kit 
chener, rear, Bby:g 
ee eer Rs 
rete 
ssn: 738-5177, (18): 


MEN ONLY 
Tribal Village: 874-9009, 199 W 6th:g 
Catholic Charities Host: 684-7610, 
150 Robson at Cambie; 16 & olderg 
‘Army, Dunsmuir House: 681 
500 Dunamar, st min age 20:24) 
Harbour Light, Salv Army: 682-5208, 
119 E Cordova, tronti2s) 


6Free Clinics 


FREE except where noted 


Warning: Legally, Dr's & nurses may 
tell parents & authorities about services 
iven to persons under 19 (except VD 
trol below). But there are clinics 
which claim to be confidential including 
at least the first 5 below. 


Vanc Women's Health Collective: 
873-3984, 4197 John, abortion referral, 
recommended Dr's, Self-help Clinic 


Downtown Com/ty Health Soc: 685- 
7381, 685-2744, 373 E Cordova,** 
Reach Med Cen: 254-1954 24 hr answ 
serv; 1144 Commercial; $2 Misit 9 
‘iy of Vane. Pine St Youth Clin: 738- 
6622, 2333 Pine; try to go early; 
Gordon House Clini: 683-2554, 1068 


Native arty Davie, nurse h control 
Action hie are cone Cedar Cove CHC. 233158 S171 
Helping Hand Counc: 872:6264:0 Dundes; wk days 


Elder Persons Info Cen: 873-2641, 96 
Broadway 
Language Aid: 688-5016,(35) 
Alcoholic Anon: 685-4371 to 10:30:21) 
Northwest Info (gay): 526-3201, (88) 


2 Info 


Bus schedules, into: 261-4211 24 hr 
Weather forecast: 273-8331 24 hr:G 
Community information Centre: 736- 
9661, 1946 W Broadway: 
Neighbourhood info con's: see above 
‘ode info: 689-5731;G 
Vane Pub! Library. ¢82 5811.6 


Birth Con: 253-9654, 872-1173, 531 
Glen, nurse only 

Medical holp in Sry: 588-7446, nurse 
only, Dr on referral; VD,birth contr: 

Ciy of Vanc, Health Sarv Cea, N Abbott 
Off; 684-4191 loc 002, 306 Abbott; nurse 


yG 
ity of Vanc, Health Serv Cen, East 
872-2511, 2610 Victoria; VD, birth 
conriG Mon 7 pm 

‘Com'ty Health en: 22 228-5431 24 hr, 
2nd floor Wesbrook, UBC; 

ove beak wats Softens: in 
phone bk under Gov't (Municipal); 
public health, shots, testing, delousi 


Info Canada:666-3841,800 Granville,**, Pre-natal, child health rap etc," 
Trawel into G: 681-5177652 Burrard | FCSChiny. 732-3371, for wards of he 
7 Prov of BC, VD Gontrot: confidential for 
pae oor 12G aos W wth 
WARNING: Call sany of those tor $ Vane- 874-2391 loc 220, 
important info before going there. jew West- 521-5958, 537 Camarvon 


Youth Referral Cen: 689-8677, 1845 W 
Georgia, hostels or homes;g 
FCS, ‘Youth Servicos: 872-7711, 733- 
8111 24 hr, 201 W 6th; notiti 
paronts:G(5 1) 
FCS, Cily Cen Youth Resources: 688- 
2565, 52 Water, 4 pm-2 am;G(51) 


INPRIVATE HOMES — MEALS INCL 
689-8771, 


Home Placement Progr: 
1845 W Georgiaa 

FOS: Live-In 732-7211, 
take 683-0281; foster pai 
plied:G(51) 

Have A Gay Stay: 687-8413 


HOSTELS — MEN & WOMEN 
Crisis Con Emorg'y Beds: 733-4111:« 
Jericho Hostel 224 1208, 738-3128, N‘ 


ft of Discovery ( 
Contra City Mission: 681-3048, 233 

Abbott, register in morning 
YMCA-YWCA of NWr: 526-2485, 180 


6th St, NWr; ages 18-25 


Spi ROMERO sy 


9387 1300 Grane 
Saiv Army, Catherine Booth ER: 731- 


7320, 1190 Wolte; all ages;(24} 
YW. Geazest 580 
‘Burrard;(67,114,120) 


‘Children’s Hosp, infant Nutrition Clin: 
327-1101 loc 267, 250 W 59th 

Family Planning Assoc: 872-0032, 872- 
8737, 8 E Broadway; free info, exams. 

Vane Police, Gaok 665-3535, 312 
Main; delousing. adults oni G 

Vanc lip Outpanoris: 876-3211 
loo Daan inn & Heathers 


ree Medical 


FREE except where noted 
ree ‘ambulance in Vane: call the police 
685-2211 & they'll call, pay for & accom- 
ny it — call the Fire Dept 
Inhalator, dial 34-1234; both ways are 

yot save about $25:G 
Tribal Village: infirmary:(3) 
La Leche League: 266-8147, 736-4713, 
920.1474: Bax, 3038, Sin breast 
help incl adopting 


` Free Dental 


City of Vanc, Mobile Dent HC: 254 
sat Soe 
nc, or HSC, B: 

Et eS 

Ca E o 
ee 

‘Gordon House: CEAN 1068D: 
for needy West-Enders 

Vere Geatiosp, Outpatients: 876-3211 
ETE oe A 

= rere 

ae 

Children’s Hosp: 327-1101 loc 242, 250 

W 59th; 1 yr wait, under 19 yr olds 


DISCOUNT 


REACH Dental Clinic: 254-1354, 
1134 Commercial: wkdays 
Downtown CHS: 655-7381, 393 E or- 


Beek bef 
eae ate 
ii ates ta 
UBC Faculty Dent: 228-2112, 
Wesbrook UBC; summer clinic, long wait 
for winter clinic:G 


18Free Minds 


FREE except where noted 
Mental Patients Assn (MPA): 738-1422, 
crisis line 738-5177, 1982 W 6th; alter- 
native to oppressive shrinks, fights in- 
voluntary commitment; residences, drop- 


Rits citens c Mental Health: 
c-o 736-3588, Kits NH (51) 

Gambiers Anon: 263-6127, 261-6518, 
874-1733, 738-4248, Box 82252 Boy 2 

Coast Found'n: 879-2363, -9612, 876 E 
18th; drop-in, NOANA 
T Er ima inerapy grou 251-5446, 2008 

Schizophrenics Anon: 327-2143, 2601 
Pine; days & eve’s 

om of Vanc, Pine: 738-6622, appi 


y; 

Mental Health Crisis Info: 228-0514, 
3151 Camosun; family place;g 

Gestalt Studio Workshop: 688-7533, 


wen 139 Water 
'hurch of Scientology : 872-7033, 4857 


MBC Me institute: 495-9950, 263-3535, 
3076 E 49th; cosis $ 


Stoned = 


Booze y 
Alcoholics Anonymous: 685-4371, 510 
W Hastings:(1) 

Al-Anon info Cen: 688-1716, 576 


Seymour; for friends & families 
rdova Detox Cen: 688-7796, 119 E 
Cordova, rear; 24 hr; voluntary:G(1) 


PE 
Narcote Ratin F, APP: 732-3901, 1040 
W 7th: soft drug problems; 24 hr 


emerga) 
1 House: 985-2211 985-5555, 
265 E 15th, NVan:g 
Narcotic ‘Addiction Foundation: 872- 
8311, 307 W Broadway; methadone:a 
‘Anii-soilt people: 254-1188 


py ee 
ve Weal ay ea cm 24 ue 


scale, superb gov't-run insurance:G 


bortion == 


, Women's Clinic: 876- 
3211 loc 2451; fow incomers;G 
‘See also (87) 


Legal Aid Soc: Gå oe test: Siento 


Droed sess Mora socio 
Correctional 
Ta: SE Hasan sh Te 
Native Courtworkers Assn of BC: 687- 
0281, 193 E Hastings, No 315 
John Howard Soc: 872-5651, 435 W 
men’s counselling; Indian 
Elizabeth Fry Soc: 254-0571, 1135 E. 
Hastings, women’s counselling 
Vanc Peoples Law School: 681-7532; 
207 W Hastings, Ste 610:9 
BC Civil Liberties Assn: 685-1843, 207 
W Hastings, Ste 414 
BC Human Rights Counc: 876-2434, 
395 W Broadway, No 201, app't only 
Store Owners. Soc(SOS): 291-0661, 
5893 Main; counters porno harrassing 
Comte to Aid American War 
980-4910, Box 34231 Sin D; 
Immigrants of 


jonai 
author, for legalizing nudity at Wreck 
izing nudi! 
Beach (102,19) 
Toliten: 1672 W 7th; legalize nudity 
Soe also MPA(18)VTC(44)(45) debt 
‘counsel CAL(48)Vanc S of Women(87) 
NON-CRIMINAL ONLY 
Vanc Comity Legal Assist Soc; 872- 
0271, 257 E 11th; non-criminal matters: 
lawyers & law students hold clinics 7—9 
pm unless noted:g 
“@Mon, 1068 Davie@6050 Sussex Boy 
Mon, 8327 120th St, Deka 
ue, 2325 W 7th@225 E 2nd.NVan 
‘ue, 4910 Delta St Ladner 
Wed. 1124 Commercial 
avie (small debts) 
@ Thur, 1950 Argyle Dr. ale 
© Thur’ 818 Cook Amd 
DAY CLINICS 10 am-4 
(©4850 Ontario, 30th@6050 
agtien s Legal Aid Clinic oe! 
inggway, Am 4; attend or call duri 
hrs 8 Men 7-3 pm se 
ve—Thur 10 am—2 pm 
FCS, City Con Youth R: 688-2565, 52 
Water; street legal aid:G(3,51) 
Mon-Wed 7—10 pm 


35 Translate 


Sbiectors. 


italiano, Port English, Hindi, 
Punjabi Urau, Eheee. Monn 
I Ser, 254-8026" 1138 Congar 


lag 
Japanese, Chinese, Czech, Serbo- 
Croatian, Russian. Ukranian, Polish: 
Language Aid, 688-5016, 324 Powell, 
new 371 E Hastings: ethnic help & inlo:g 
‘Gordon House: 683-2554,(51) 
See also (84.85,90) 


Preschools in BC: 266-2273, 1167 W 58th, 


38 Jobs 


Vane Opportunities Progr {VOP) 
253-342 Tog Commercial nas 120) 
cas E Manot aya 1ta SSSI T 
Suburban enities ogr's! c-o 


Crafts Work Progr: 738- 
6528, Box 46413 Sin G = g 

Women’s Empi nt Boutique: 255- 
0616, Explorers 74 259-0635 TIA E 
Hastings, for 


HELP YOURSELF! ~- 


The numbers in parentheses ( ) refer to another category fur more info. 


G indicates the Government 
g indicates 


‘indicates gov't LIP and/or OFY funding 
‘*Sindicates other govt funding 


YP indicates section(s) of pole Yellow Pages with more listings 


Ahr 


by Korky Day, 


254-4685, 


324 Powell, 
if no ans, wkdays Vancouver,, 


688-3713 Sci 


Pease phone in changes, additions, deletions & questions 


or get a postage-tree 
Non-profit 


Cand olen) from any pou office & send in 


cchange-of-address 
publications may ask to reprint this feature free — contact author. 


Part 1 


For Part 2, see last issue or next issue, 
or send éc stamp & envelope to author for free copies. 


39, Labour 


Service, office & Retail UL Union; 
Working Women's Assn: 872-1824, 48 
Kingsway, 
Indusa! Workers of the World (Wob- 
blies): 732-7758, Box 24682 Stn 
‘Workers: incl UIC 
hassles, s00, (45) 


Union of 
for the Protection of Disability 
fights: 283.9938, 8739 Osler, Rot TOS 
anc Artistic Workers Support Comte: 
294-1778, 253-1248 
YP: Labour Organizations 


Campbell 
Central Co-op Housing Soc: 2282493, 
685-5832, 1045 W Broadway, No 101 
BC Housing Mangmt Commis 
873-1061, 4848 Fraser; gov't housing 
projects for low-incomers;G 
of Hous, Renters Resource Grant 
827 Fort S, Victoria:G 
ed Door Rental Aid: 873-1671, 4806 
Maing 
Temporary (3).free registries CIC(2) 


44 Tenants 


Vanc Tenants’ Counc & BC Tenants 
Org'n: 872-0296, 199 E Bih, Am 4 
enants of Mobile Homes: c-o above 

Boy Tenants Assn: 521-1221, 7273 
Kingsway. Bby 

North Van Tenants’ Assoc: 980-5547, 
124 E. 19th, Apt 19, N Van 

Surrey Tenants Assn: 581-4898, 
14105—104th Ave, Ste 26, Sry 


45 Welfare 


Free help irom these fellow paupers 
before or after going to Welfare. 
Unemployed Citizens’ Weliare Im- 
provement Council (UWIC): 731-0131, 
7th; assists on wellare & 
Weltare Aignis G Organization: "i52, 
45 Kingsway, Am 


ape 83N at Broan) o Es 


BE: SAEST Soak oF oe” 


Consumer's Assn of Can: 682-3535, 
682-2920; 163 W Hastings, No 106 

Budget Ald; 872.7661, 2610 Victoria 

oord Comte to Roll Bach 

Prices: 679.4969" '° Roll Back 

Fed Up Co-op Wholesaler: 872.0712, 


304 E ug 
Co-ops Lid: 526-0885, 1127 
Derwent, Annacis isid 
DCHS DCFood Serv: 685-2744, 373 E 
Cordova, non-profit store:g 
Meals on Wheels, VON: 732-7638, 
1645 W 10th; at cost, home delivery 
Conty Credit Union: 255-7287, 1033 
Keefer; being started 
‘Mountain Equipment Co-op: 733-0535, 
2068 W 4th 
Better Business Bureau: 682-2711 info, 
622-3433 complaints, 100 W Pender 
‘Source: 738-5938, 1877 W 5th, 
T 
Farmers’ Market: 687-7003, Alexander 


& Carrall; Sundays & holidays 
Govt Can, Health Protect: 666-3705, 
1001 W Pander, Rm 601; what's allowed 
in foods without stating on, labels 
Thrin ploag; lat at CIC 738-368112) 


YP" Hoot Food; Horbalists 


51 Services 


Gordon House: 683-2554, 1068 Davie; 
(61500) 
736- 


588, 22 WF W naana t aE ae 


lo arent one 78178" ar Xe B 
Share Soc: 526-3791, 10 King Ed, 


Coa'a 

Family & Children’s Services: 739-0111 
24 hr 1675 W 10th, 683-028" 150 Rob- 
Soni, adoption, fost: care. nomamakor, 

id prorection:G(1,3,8,24 38,120) 

“more ising Porson 873-2611, 
2778 Sopnias24) 

Cool-Ad: 2182 W Ah 

PHYSICAL SERVICES — FREE 

Handicapped Resource Cen: 324-6821, 
8105 Main, Rm 10%," 

TB Vets Key Tag Serv: 874-5626, 530 W 
Broadway; donation 

Clty of Vane Ponce, 
2232, 312 Main; lost & 


Fim; 665- 
G 


PHYSICAL SERVICES — DISCOUNT 


March 6& 20 columns, which are more 


ofes= 


‘complete, are also available FREE 


The Assn. of University and 
College Employees, Local 2 at 
SFU, will begin an organizing 


blitz this week — aimed 


primarily at technical workers’ 


whom they‘had not included in 
the bargaining unit before. 
This follows therecent decision 
of Jack Moorejof the Labour 


Relations Board, after a 4-day, 


hearing. 


The LRB has decided that 
the appropriate unit for collec- 
tive bargaining at Simon 
Fraser University is “office, 
clerical and technical staff, in- 
cluding laboratory em- 
ployees”. For this reason it has 
rejected the application of 
IATSE for a unit of theatre em- 
ployees and the application of 


AUCE for office and clerical 
staff, as neither had a majority 
of the overall unit. 

It also rejected a SFU 
StaffsAssociation bid, which 
claimed over 35 percent of the 
overall unit. The Board is not 


satisfied the Staff Assn. 
represents the number it, 
claims to, and instructed the 
Assn. to sign up a majority of 
the staff in a 3-month period 
before applying again for cer- 
tification. 


Although AUCE needs only 
10 more members to have 35 
percent of the overall unit, 
union members say they will 
probably wait a few weeks and 
try for 50 percent before re- 
applying. 


Office and 
Workers Union of 
Canada, a union formed by 
women workers in Vancouver, 


The Service, 
Retail 


has been certified for its 
second bargaining unit. The 
application covers women 
workers at Transition House, 
‘one of the many social service 
functions recently taken over 
by the Vancouver Resource 
Board octopus. The women 
hope to be able to have some 
influence around specific 
women’s issues in upcoming 
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contract talks. SORWUC will 
participate in joint bargaining 
with CUPE, BCGEU, Social 
Services Union and the 
MREU. 


The NDP provincial cabinet 
has proclaimed as law sec- 
tions 57 and 58 of its Labour 
Code. Its enactment gives the 
Labour Relations Board 
sweeping powers to compel 
trade unions into Trade Union 
Councils. “The Board may, on 
its own motion, certify a coun- 
cil of Trade Unions as a 
bargaining agent or vary a 
certification by substituting for 
the Trade Union named therein 
a council of Trade Unions as 
bargaining agent for that, 
unit.” No union may withdraw, 
or the council as a whole 
dissolve itself, without prior 
approval of the Board. Three 
months notice must also be 
given to the bosses. 


The Boardihas been quick to 
act. Locals of the Firefighters 
union have been forced into 
The Greater Vancouver 
Council of Firefighters Trade 
Unions which was exactly what 
the bargaining agent for the 
employers wanted. This con- 
cept had earlier been firmly 
rejected by the firefighters. 


The International ‘Labour 
Organization has claimed a 
new breakthrough in the treat- 
ment of workers who can no 
longer cope with the day to 
day exploitation of their 
labour power. A report issued 
by the 125 nation ILO 
headquarters in Geneva points 
out that 235 million people in 
the world’s labour force under 
20 are more accident prone 
than older workers, become 
quickly bored with their jobs 
and suffer psychological 
breakdowns. As 
sult young workers are more 


and more turning to drugs 
and drink”. Deteriorating 
working conditions, mass 


production and speedups, 
repetitive: work etc. are ob- 
vious causes. The reported 
solution guarantees no “pain- 
ful side effects”. All that is 
needed is “a modicum of frien- 
dship and understanding 
which produce better results 
than substancial technical or 
financial outlays” 


are. 


Have you ever felt that you 
are producing more and yet 
receiving proportionately less? 
. Well, if you feel this way its 
because that's exactly what's 


happening. In its annual 
Labour cost study, a Standard 
and Poor's Investment 
Research Company of New 
York reports that wages 
salaries and fringe benefits 
accounted for 25.6 percent of 
each dollar of Industrial sales 
in 1973. During the Sixties the 
percentage was more in the 
vicinity of 27 and 28. The 
situation results from higher 
sales and artificially higher 
prices and, more importantly, 
greater production per hour by 
working men and women. 

Poor bargaining and lack of 
organizing on the part of the 


American Unions certainly did 
not help the American 
workers. Neither, of'course, did 
Nixon's wage controls. 


e Westcoast actors paint powerful landscape 


Westcoast Actors’ Society: Ar- 
thur Kopit, The Conquest of 
Everest; Harold Pinter, Land- 
scape; Barry Bermange, No 
Quarter; at the Vancouver 
East Cultural Centre, through 
August 31. 


It’s strictly a Pinter evening 
at the Westcoast Actors’ debut 
presentation of three modern 
one-act plays. 

The newly-formed actor- 
controlled company also 
throws in a mindless curtain- 
raiser by Arthur Kopit and a 
leaden black comedy by Barry 
Bermange, but the main event 
is English playwright Harold 
Pinter's 1968 study of an 
aging working class couple 
called Landscape . 

It’s not simply in contrast to 
weaker productions (that are 
not salvagable by competent 
acting) that Landscape stands 
out. Duff and Beth are a mid- 
fiftyish married couple who 
have worked as chauffer and 


cook for years and have now 
inherited the house of their 
master (Landscape is one of a 
series of Pinter plays 
fascinated by the theme of ser- 
vants). They sit in the kitchen 
and carry on monologues — 
she plays over and over the 
memory of him as a young 
lover in a scene on a deserted 
beach, back from the shore, 
among the dunes; he recounts 
to her the ordinary, lonely 
events of an old man’s day, the 
walk in the park, a pint at the 
pub, what people said. What 
seem like one-sided memories 
exchanged at cross-purposes 
gradually develop, in strong 
poetic language, into a 
lifelong conversation about a 
relationship (this is not one of 
those plays about the “failure 
of communication"). In a 
theatre world largely made up 
of paper-thin character Duff 
and Beth have the feel of 
flesh. 

Barney O'Sullivan and 


Barney O'Sullivan in Pinter's 
Landscape 


Maggie Askey give superb per- 
formances in this two-person 
drama. Never moving from 
their respective chairs, they 
convey a tremendous amount 
of movement from scene to 
scene, particularly O'Sullivan, 
whose every gesture is convin- 
cing and adds up to a mar- 
vellous display of an actor's 
craft. In a play that uses silen- 
ces for time, scene-changes 
and suspense, director Jace 
van der Veen shows a masterly 
and subtle skill in interpreting 
the demanding Pinter text. The 
performance is confident and 
completely satisfying. 

The Conquest of Everest is 
a thin satire about two 
American schoolteachers on a 
world tour who casually climb 
Mt. Everest in sports clothes, 
armed with instamatic camera, 
coke, and a cheese sandwich 
on white bread fastidiously 
wrapped in wax paper, It 
makes all the obvious points 
about Americans viewing the 


world as their picnic ground, 
and throws in a Chinese 
soldier at the end, but the 
whole thing is empty-headed 
enough that one doesn't have 
to bother wondering whether 
anything important is being 
said. It's mildly annoying. 

Because it drags on for so 
long, No Quarter is more than 
mildly annoying, It's one of 
those black comedies, The 
whole thing takes place in a 
run-down hotel in some never- 
never land of the Absurd. The 
characters exchange endless 
pregnant ironic remarks meant 
to convince you that life is 
meaningless, but threatening. 
if you've ever seen one of 
those Terry Thomas commer- 
cials advertising Shakey's 
Pizza on tv, and can imagine 
about 50 of them strung 
together, you'd have some 
idea of what No Quarter is 
like, except, sadly, the Terry 
Thomas commercials are a lot 
more fun. 


o Political masterpiece; perverted monsters 


CINEMA 2 


e A terrorist lost in rhetoric 


Herman Buller,Days of Rage, 
October Publications, Mon- 
treal, 1974 


Days of Rage, the story of a 
Quebec asbestos miner turned 
revolutionary, is a crudely 
hacked-out chunk of reality, 
simplistic, often rhetorical, a 
political pamphlet in the trap- 
pings of a novel, and no 
doubt, largely true. 

Buller’s tale is unsatisfying 
both as a novel and as a 
political position. Pierre 
Gascon, the main character of 
Days of Rage, describes a 
familiar political odyssey: “We 
were obliged to leave and my 
father — a landless farmer, an 
ex-habitant — went to work in 
the asbestos mine. We moved 
to a town that was one of 
several asbestos mining towns 
built on a 60-mile belt of ser- 
pentine rock that wound its 
way through the Eastern 


GQvaidvdil 


Townships of Quebec...We 
lived in a valley between two 
hills. On one hill stood the mill; 
and on the other, the church. 
Six days a week the French 
Canadians climbed one hil! to 
work and, on the seventh, the 
other to pray.” For Gascon, 
there is a political awakening 
at the end of the tunnel. The 
facts are all there, but Buller, 
for the most part, never gets 
beyond telling you about it, 
and fails to put you inside the 
situation. 

Politically, there are ad- 
ditional problems. Gascon, a 
member of the Quebec 
Liberation Front (FLQ), turns 
out to be too highly in- 
dividualistic for a revolutionary 
group, -and gets drummed out 
of the Front for undertaking a 
personal project of 
assassination. Most of the lat- 
ter half of the book, the one 
part where suspense is main- 


The Traitors, Grupo de Cine 
de Base (Argentina), Thurs., 
Aug. 29, 8 p.m., Fisherman's 
Hall, 138 E. Cordova (one 
night only); Frankenstein, 
directed by Paul Morrissey, at 
the Capitol. 


The Traitors, a 1973 film 
from Argentina, traces the 
career of a worker from 
militant trade unionist to union 
boss collaborating with the 


ruling class. It’s a brilliant 
step-by-st trait of how a 
progr 


betray his social class. 

In addition to providing a 
valuable incisive social history 
of the Peronist period in 
Argentina, The Traitors is 
remarkable as a piece of art. 
More than a documentary, it 
completely sustains itself as a 
dramatic work without giving 
way to any of the slickness 
that occasionally mars good 
political films. For film makers, 
The Traitors successfully an- 
swers the  often-asked 
question about the relation of 
Politics to art. 

Compared to the weak 
production year in Hollywood 
(a mild entertainment called 
The Sting was named best 


American picture) and the in- 
trospective meanderings of 
European cinema, this Argen- 
study was 
probably the most important 


tina political 


film made last year. 
A must for 


unionism is all about. 


Like a bat rising from the 
slime of the Andy Warhol 
studios comes the nuttiest, 


silliest version. 
jade. 


‘rankenstein 


kinky, improvised, 


depressingly sleazy sex films 
— Heat, Flesh, Trash and one 


minor comic masterpiece, 


Lonesome Cowboys. For the 
Morrissey has 
transported his whole motley 
‘crew — street weary hustlers 
and queens of indeterminate 


current gig, 


sex, complete with Brooklyn 
accents — into the castle and 
laboratory of the maniacal 
Baron Frankenstein who is at- 
tempting to create a master 
race out of the literal bits and 
pieces of the local peasantry. 

In his earlier films about 


anyone who 
wants to understand what the 
struggle against business- 


~~ screen. 

Director Paul Morrissey, 
prior to this first big-budget 
flick, has made a series of 


street people, Morrissey often 
managed to eke out 
meaningful insights about 
relationships from his bored, 
whining, sullen, lusty cast. But 
in Frankenstein , it's complete 
romp. Filmed in 3-D, the point 
is not so much to terrify you 
with bloody stumps and 
steaming gobs of intestinal 
tract, as to nostalgically 
remind you of that 
technological failure of the 
1950s, with rows of people in 
throwaway polaroid glasses 
raptly staring at the silver 
Remember Bwana 
Junction? And what was that 
one about the monster frog 
whose wet feet plopped 
through the corridors of the 
mansion at midnight? The 
Serbians are a master race 
descended from the Greeks, 
the Baron informs his faithful 
ghoulish assistant Otto. 

“| didn't know zat,” Otto 
says in his best fake German 
accent. 

Not even several dozen 
shots of Morrissey's familiar 
romantic lead, Joe Dallasan- 
dro rescues this camp epic. It's 
all so nothing, the film seems 
to be saying. And that's exac- 
tly what it’s meant to be, 
echoes a satisfied zombie. 


tamed, is devoted to a blow- 
by Jlow account of Gascon’s 
abortive terrorist act. Why 
Buller has chosen a hopeless 
adventurist for his protagonist 
is never explained. 

Billed as a Marxist novel and 
an account of “Quebec 
today", Days of Rage is also 
disappointing in that it 
provides very little sense of 
what has happened politically 
and socially in Quebec since 
the Laporte-Cross kidnapping 
and the 1970 War Measures 
Act (all of which received 
novelistic treatment in a book 
called The Revolution 
Script). The intention of 
novelist Buller certainly points 
to a real need. We require 
story-writing that takes us 
beyond Margaret Atwood’s 
Surfacing, books that deal 
realistically with social classes 
and political developments. 
But a few mechanical, though 
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impassioned slogans won't 
serve as a substitute for the 
reality one can find in a novel 
which puts you inside the 
feelings and actions of its 
characters. 

Although one tends to read 
Days of Rage sympathetically, 
it comes nowhere close to 
Pierre Vallieres’ 1968 
autobiographical treatise, 
White Niggers of America, a 
book which inevitably provides 
the standard of comparison for 
works like Buller's. Despite 
Vallieres’ subsequent trek to 
the Parti Quebecois and other 
political wanderings, his White 
Niggers — a remarkable blend 
of personal experience, 
historical research and 
revolutionary theorising — 
remains the best partial sum- 
mary of the period of political 
awakening in Quebec. 
—<$<<____. 
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by Willa Marcus 

TORONTO — Nixonomics. 
The energy crisis. The Auto 
Pact. They are all factors in 
the prolonged strikes of 2,500 
members of the United Rub- 
berworkers of America herein 
southern Ontario. And there is 
no end in sight at the three 
rubber plants now strikebound 
in Toronto, Hamilton and 
Bowmanville. 

In all cases the main issue is 
a cost of living clause. 

The big multinational tire 
corporations, Goodyear (with 
the Toronto and Bowmanville 


plants) and Firestone 
(Hamilton) are holding fast 
against giving Canadian 


workers a decent COLA. 
Meanwhile, prices of their rub- 
ber products are soaring and 
the companies refuse to 
guarantee customers a set 
price for tires for longer than 
60 days. Profits are up 30 per- 
cent and more, 

The average hourly wage at 
Goodyear in Toronto was 
$4.65 by the end of the last 
contract, high by Ontario stan- 


One of the significant 
aspects of the current rubber- 
worker strikes in the east is the 
role of the international union 
and its response to the deter- 
mination of its members. 
Although the United Rubber- 
workers (URW) was one of the 
first CIO industrial unions 
organized in the 30s and won 
important battles in the inter- 
war and immediate postwar 
years, its recent track record 
has not been sterling. 


it was the union represen- 
ting (or misrepresenting) the 
Firestone workers striking in 
Joliette last fall. When the in- 
ternational sent in its heavies 
to coax the men back to work, 
the workers appealed directly 
to the head of the Quebec 
Federation of Labour, Louis 
Laberge. Because they were 
well-organized and led by a 
militant workers committee 
within the local, they were 


dards. But in fact, during the 
last decade, rubberworkers, 
once among the highest paid 
industrial workers, have been 
steadily losing ground. The 
current local-to-local solidarity 
and general tenacity is a result 
of years of growing frustration. 

In 1968 there was a long 
strike in several southern On- 
tario plants. At stake was the 
demand for a master contract 
with seniority, pensions, 
vacations, etc., portable from 
one tire plant to another, as 
well as a uniform contract ex- 
piry date. The demand was in 
view of the expected shifts in 
production and the opening of 
new plants and reduction of 
others. The strike was lost. 

Furthermore, in 1972, when 
the American contracts came 
up, the international union 
played the role of delivering 
the Nixonomics “wage and 
price freeze" message to the 
workers and got them back on 
the job. for a 5 percent wage 
increase. 

Contracts in the tire industry 
work on a “pattern” whereby 


determined not to give in, and 
Laberge finally declared he 
would “jump in up to the 
neck.” 

The strike became a rallying 
point for the Quebec labour 
movement, and the men won. 
Partly due to this pinch in the 
rear end, and partly due to the 
alarm and disgust of the 
American ‘rubber- workers 
—saddled to a 
Nixonomics agreement in a 
duststorm of inflation—the in- 
ternational has cleaned up its 
act somewhat. In an effort to 
secure decent contracts here 
as a basis for improved 
American contracts next year, 
the international has backed 
the current strikes wholehear- 
tedly. 

Canadian members of the 
URW share the problems of 
other workers in big American 
business unions where the 
leadership is a moss-covered 
bureaucracy sitting in a 
foreign capital out of touch 
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the first big settlement sets the 
pattern for the rest of the in- 
dustry. Since the contracts in 
the States come up again in a 
year, the company head of- 
fices are anxious that there not 
be pattern-setting COLA 
clauses in the Canadian 
agreements. 

Last month, for example, af- 
ter five months of strike when 
it appeared a settlement was 
near on the cost of living 
clause.«at the 1,200-man 
Firestone plant in Hamilton, 
the company adjourned the 
meeting to check back with 
the head office in Akron, Ohio. 
At the next scheduled 
bargaining session, the com- 
pany men didn't even show up. 
Instead, they sent a sealed en- 
velope with a new offer, con- 
taining no reference to a 
COLA. 

Goodyear's tactics are 
similar. Says Don Stockdale, 
union vice-president at the 
2,000-man Toronto plant, out 
since mid-April: “The company 
always denies it, but we 
believe that Goodyear's cen- 


with the members. 

The June issue of the inter- 
national newspaper has a 
front page article devoted to 
the international president, 
known as something of an 
egocentric. Entitled “Peter 
Bommarito: A Profile of In- 
volvement,” the story 
discusses the leader's “30 
years of deep and abiding 
concern for the welfare of the 
young worker.” It is accom- 
panied by a picture of Bom- 
marito holding a child, a la Ike 
Eisenhower kissing babies. 

The paper also contains 
three pages of Canadian 
news, one in French on 
Quebec, one on the Ontario 
strikes and one on the May 
CLC convention. These stories 
are a reflection of the new 
vitality and militancy of the 
Canadian members, as well as 
the international’s attempt to 
neutralize the question of 
Canadian autonomy. 

Canadian district director 


tral office is telling the com- 
pany to hold tight on the 
COLA. How do we know there 
are conversations going on? 
Well, when certain top level 
management people arrive at 
our plant from out of town 
right in the thick of a strike, we 
know why they're here. And it's 
not to count tires.” 

Because of the industry's 
pattern settlements, local-to- 
local solidarity in this strike is 
key. During the 1968 strike, 
Goodyear got some of the 
plants back on the job with in- 
terim wage increases and 
promises for whatever the pat- 
tern established. The Toronto 
plant held out for I7 weeks, 
still demanding the master 
contract. But, isolated, it even- 
tually returned to work without 
this major demand. 

Last month, hoping to break 
the current solidarity, 
Goodyear offered the 350 men 
in the Bowmanville industrial 
belting plant an immediate 35 
cent increase and retroactive 


increases based on the final 
Although 


pattern settlement. 


William Punnett claims the 


Canadian rubberworkers 
already have all the autonomy 
they need. 


However, as an appointee of 
the international president, in- 
stead of an official elected by 
the Canadian members, he 
himself does not fall within the 
minimal criterion for Canadian 
autonomy set by the CLC. 


Because of the sell-out in 
the U.S. in 1972, and the 
recognized ineptitude of the 
top leadership, there have 
been rumblings from lower 
level leadership of a possible 
change in the international 
executive. Unfortunately, the 
changes will probably be more 
along the lines of a palace 
revolt than a popular uprising. 
The urgent questions of mem- 
ber control and—for Canadian 
rubberworkers— national 
autonomy will have to wait for 
the development of a strong 
rank-and-file movement. 


they have been on strike since 
April, the men unanimously 
rejected the offer. 

The company’s desire to get 
the Bowmanville plant back in 
operation while allowing the 
tire plant strikes to drag on 
also reflects the economics of 
the rubber business. While the 
industrial belting is highly 
marketable, the so-called 
“energy crisis" in the States 
meant there was less vehicular 
driving and a tire surplus 
resulted. In fact, the big tire 
companies have put many 
American workers on four day 
weeks. But since their con- 
tracts call for a guaranteed 40 
hour week, it's better for the 
companies to let the Canadian 
strikes continue and put the 
American plants back in 
operation, filling Canadian or- 
ders with the surplus, 

This dumping of American 
tires on the Canadian market 
is made possible by the Auto 


Pact: tires for new cars 
(“original equipment") enter 
tariff-free, instead of being 


subject to the customary I7 
percent tariff, 

There are signs however 
that the surplus might be 
drying up. Despite a company- 
union agreement in Hamilton, 
Firestone has made efforts to 
ship tires out of the plant. But 
they didn’t succeed. The 
strikers called on their 
Steelworker friends from the 
Stelco plant down the street. 
Incidents ensued between the 
police and picketers as the 
boxcars moved down the 


track. Firestone didn’t try 
again. 
This type of police in- 


s Q 
commo a A-demon- 
stration of strikers in front of a 
plant will bring a convoy of riot 
cops. Aside from Hamilton, 
there have also been police- 
picketer scuffles in Bowman- 
ville. 

But ultimately, in the face of 
the rubberworkers’ rising 
militancy, the companies 
might be willing to trade off a 
COLA for a bit of production. 
Several smaller rubber plants 
in this area are also in 
negotiations and more strikes 
are likely in the near future. 

As well, there have been 
wildcats in the two other 
provinces where there is tire 
production—Quebec and 
Alberta. Firestone recently 
faced two such walkouts, one 
at their notoriously militant 
plant in Joliette, east of Mon- 
ireal, and one in Calgary. 

Meanwhile the Goodyear 
plant in Valleyfield Quebec 
was out for six weeks this 
spring. That strike began when 
seven men were fired for 
leaving the plant to attend a 
Mayday rally in Montreal, thirty 
miles away. But it was exten- 
ded to the demand for a cost 
of living adjustment. While on 
strike, as a gesture of 
solidarity, the men took up a 
plant-gate collection for their 
Ontario brothers on strike 
longer than themselves. In 
June,Valleyfield workers had a 
wage increase moved forward 
and the seven fired men were 
re-instated. 

As a lab technician at the 
Toronto Goodyear plant put it: 
“| guess you could say the 
Valleyfield guys are the heroes 
of the Canadian district.” 

It seems the serene days of 
“industrial harmony” in the 
rubber industry might well be 
over. 


